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THE FRENCH ROMANTIC DRAMA 
AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
ENGLISH LITERATURE’ 


I 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE FRENCH 
CLASSICAL AND THE SHAKESPEARIAN 
DRAMA 


N the days which preceded the Entente Cordiale, the 
relations between France and England, as is well known, 
were on the whole anything but cordial. For generations, 
almost for centuries, the two nations had stood “hand on 
hilt’ in the words of Kipling, and “ready to strike first’’. 
Few were the subjects on which they could agree, and if by 
chance they were of one mind, and happened to think that 
a certain thing was good in itself and its acquisition desir- 
able, they soon were ready to go to war about it. 

Their very pastimes failed to provide a ground for mu- 
tual toleration and understanding. The drama itself became 
the subject of endless controversy. This can easily be un- 
derstood. Each nation had early in its history achieved a 
supremacy of its own in the field of dramatic literature. 
By the end of the sixteenth century England had Shake- 
speare; early in the seventeenth century France had the first 
of her three great dramatists, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
who were soon to place the French stage in a position of 

1A series of three lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on January 29, 
February 5, and 12, 1928, by Marcel Moraud, Agrégé de l’Université de 


France, Professor of French at the Rice Institute. 
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undisputed authority on the continent. Not only was each 
of the two nations unwilling to surrender its supremacy, 


but neither could imagine why the dramatists of the other — 


nation should be entitled to any celebrity. This again is no 
mystery. A drama, in order to become national, must reflect 
some of the traits of the nation to which it belongs. 

Now in the matter of national traits and temperament 
one can hardly find two nations more different than the 
French and the English. There is supposed to be, between 
the two, what Hazlitt calls a “natural antipathy”; an 
antipathy which has to be overcome by education and per- 
sonal contact. ‘“The English are a heavy people and the 
most like a stone of all others. The French are a lively 
people and more like a feather. They are easily moved and 
for slight causes. . . . The English if they are moved at all 
(which is a work of time and difficulty) are moved alto- 
gether and the impression if it takes root strikes deep and 
spreads wide. . . .” 

The French, in the eyes of the English at large, being a 
light, frivolous and superficial people, cannot have a real 
drama. What French audiences expect, at most, in a trag- 
edy, is not passion but sentimental gallantry. The British, 
as seen by their French neighbors, do not want art in a 
drama, but coarse and brutal scenes, fit for the unruly-and 
primitive audiences of the sixteenth century. The British 
dramatist has to bring in all sorts of elements, physical, 
natural and supernatural to rouse his stolid spectators. 
John Bull needs a drama which will grip his heart, daze his 
imagination and make him suffer physically if he is to be 
moved at all mentally. 

Thus, on each side of the Channa those who were not 
acquainted with the drama of their neighbors tried to 
imagine it from what they knew of the temper of the same 
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neighbor, while those more fortunate who were a little more 
familiar with it, judged it by standards already firmly im- 
planted in their minds by their own dramatists. The British 
blamed the French for not writing Shakespearian plays; the 
French could not forgive Shakespeare for not reaching the 
standard of perfection of their classical dramatists. 

No wonder then that it took the two nations almost two 
hundred years to reconcile, and then only temporarily, 
their views on the drama. The general characteristics of 
the Shakespearian drama are generally well known. Those 
of the French classical drama are not quite so familiar. 
These French classical tragedies, after all, are far-off 
things; some were written nearly three hundred years ago, 
and they often deal with people who lived two or three’ 
thousand years ago. And then, we have our modern trag- 
edies. These can be followed without any effort and without 
special training. We can read them every morning in our 
daily papers. They are discussed, not in learned literary 
societies, but in courts where they are followed with a great 
deal of interest, and, finally, they are in keeping with our 
age. “‘Melpomene, the muse of tragedy,” as an American 
critic has it, ‘‘no longer wields the dagger and the poisoned 
bowl, but the carving knife and the kitchen poker’’, and 
this is what most of us enjoy. 

Another reason for the lack of popularity of the classical 
drama is that it runs counter to the tendencies of the mod- 
ern stage. A French classical drama is primarily a mental 
drama with little or no stage decoration and almost no 
physical action. It is a drama written for the mind and not 
for the eye, while the activities of the eye to-day keep 
encroaching more and more on those of the mind. 

On the other hand, it is difficult for us to conceive a 
drama which conveys no message of any sort and seems 
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indifferent to the outer world and its problems. A classical 
drama is essentially a work of art, conceived and executed 
by an artist who has nothing to teach, nothing to gain, and 
yet who puts his whole soul into his work and spares no 
pains to make it as nearly perfect as it can be. The classical 
dramatist reminds us of the artist who, with loving care and 
infinite pains, puts the finishing touch to a beautiful statue 
or a rich painting, never noticing the people about him, 
never thinking of success or money, but intent on one thing 
only: following the vision of his mind and trying to repro- 


duce it in the marble or on the canvas. The French tragedy- 


may be the presentation of some tragic passion, sorrow 
or despair, which took place two or three thousand years 
ago, but then, so well chosen, so profoundly human, that 
it will appeal to men and women at any time and anywhere, 
regardless of nationality, race or creed, provided they are 
able to feel and can be moved by the trials and sorrows of 
their fellowmen. These sorrows or passions are often taken 
from famous men and women of antiquity, well known 
figures of the past already celebrated in verse or drama, 
because thus they are more impressive and also because a 
sort of literary and artistic flavor already hangs about their 
names. 

A French classical drama, even when it borrows its sub- 
jects and characters from the past, is not an historical 
romance or drama. The French dramatist never loses sight 
of his immediate purpose. If he wants to depict a passion 
he depicts that passion and nothing else. All the material 
details, the paraphernalia which Shakespeare and our 
romanticists love to bring in, din of the battle, pomp and 
show of courts, gorgeous scenes of the past, poetical de- 
scriptions of nature, are carefully left out. Even in the por- 
trayal of a passion, the French dramatist knows how to 
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limit himself. He generally takes a moment or an episode 
in that passion, either the beginning when it reveals itself 
or the climax when it strikes, or even the end when it 
yields to other sentiments. That is why the plot of a classi- 
cal drama looks so remarkably simple and even bare, to 
foreign observers. It is so simple that it is generally dom- 
inated by one central figure on whose decision or gesture 
everything depends. ; 

The case of Britannicus, one of Racine’s plays, is char- 
acteristic of the method followed by our dramatists. Most 
historians and novelists who have dealt with the life of 
Nero, from Tacitus to Renan and Sienkiewicz have tried 
to retrace the series of his crimes, culminating in the burn- 
ing of Rome. Not so with Racine. He represents just one 
episode in the life of Nero, his first passion followed by his 
first crime. One evening, through a whim, Nero has had 
the fiancée of his stepbrother Britannicus taken to the im- 
perial palace. He has seen her in the light of the torches, 
pale, in tears, weak and frail among his warriors. Her 
misery and her beauty have impressed him, and he falls in 
love with her. The next day, however, he yields to the 
entreaties of his mother, agrees to reconcile himself 
with Britannicus, who used to be the legitimate heir to 
the Empire, and to return his fiancée to him. Soon after, the 
reconciliation takes place. Nero offers his brother the cup 
of friendship, Britannicus drinks and falls dead. Nero had 
had the cup poisoned, and the courtiers stand aghast, not 
daring to move, trying to compose their attitude on that of 
the Emperor, and the play ends on the words of Nero’s 
governor as he leaves the palace: ‘Would to God that this 
might be the last of his crimes!” 

In the best classical dramas, every word, every gesture, 
every move tends to one end, which in the present case is 
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the self-revelation of a monster. This unity of action is the 
“first and the most essential characteristic of a classical 
drama. It is so sound that it has never been questioned 
even by the most bitter opponents of classicism. As if to 
strengthen this impression of unity, the classical dramatist 
takes great care to have all the incidents of his play happen 
in the same place; this may be a camp, a palace, a city, but 
never would one find thirteen changes of scene in a classical 
drama, as in the famous third act of Antony and Cleopatra 
of Shakespeare. 

And, always in keeping with the same idea, all the inci- 
dents in the play are supposed to take place within twenty- 
four hours. These three requisites, unity of action, unity 
of place, and unity of time, which no classical dramatist can 
ever neglect, are often called the rule of the three unities, 
or the three unities, or even the Aristotelian rules. Most of 
the time Shakespeare ignores them, but every French clas- 
sical dramatist has to bear them in mind, and if he fails 
to follow one of them, he humbly apologizes and tries to 
find some excuse for it. 

These rules were not altogether unjustified, and to under- 
stand them we have only to remember the mistakes of the 
dramatists who preceded Corneille and Racine. In the early 
days of the French drama and even in the days of Corneille, 
the stage used to be divided into sections. In one of these 
sections heaven, with its trees and flowers and angels, might 
be placed, and in the next, not below, but adjacent, one gen- 
erally found another locality equally well-known, with an 
appropriate setting of chains and flames and demons. 

The amount of setting and decoration piled up on the 
stage was sufficient in itself to occupy the attention of the 
spectators. Here, for example, are stage directions given 
by one of the best predecessors of Corneille, for one of his 
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plays: ‘“‘We will need in the middle of the stage a beautiful 
palace and on one side of it, a sea with a ship with many 
masts, and on that ship a woman throwing herself into the 
sea (a fit background for a tragedy, in fact a tragedy in | 
itself) and on the other side we must have a beautiful bed- 
room with a bed nicely arranged and with sheets.” And 
as an example of the way in which dramatists made free 
with time, recall another play of this period, namely, The 
Strength of the Blood, in which, between the first and 
fourth scenes of the first act, the lapse of time is only 
twenty minutes; while in that same twenty minutes an infant, 
precocious indeed, attains the age of seven years. 

Such mistakes destroy all illusion, and spectators find it 
impossible that such things as the play presents should ever 
have happened, or could ever happen. Shakespeare of 
course, in the eyes of classicists, is just as bad if not worse 
when, for instance in the Winter's Tale, he brings Father 
Time in person on the stage to explain what happened 
in the sixteen years which have elapsed since the play 
began. Such things for a classicist are utter impossibilities 
and the ruin of a-drama. 

There is also in a French classical drama another kind 
of unity which is never discussed, and seldom mentioned, be- 
cause it goes without saying: the unity of tone. A tragedy is 
a tragedy and no comical element is ever allowed to enter it. 
The tone of a tragedy must be noble, dignified; it is the tone 
of a refined seventeenth century society, both worldly and 
intellectual, and of excellent literary training. The French 
classical drama, as has rightly been remarked, ‘“‘is the repre- 
sentation of passion, sorrow, indignation, and despair, 
within the rules of decency, honor, and good breeding.” 

In a classical drama there is no trace of bad taste, vul- 
garity, much less of license. The language is generally 
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simple, natural, and in keeping with the occasion, never 
strained or bombastic and with no forced wit or elaborate 
metaphors. In fact it seems too bare and insipid to foreign 
observers, though it was not so in the eyes of classicists 
like Steele and Addison. “Why, there is not a single sen- 
tence in this play that I do not know the meaning of”, 
exclaimed Sir Roger de Coverley, when he was taken to 
one of the plays of Racine; adding also, with less naiveté 
than one might think: “Should your people in tragedy 
always talk to be understood?” 

A French dramatist is little concerned about what he con- 
siders the superficial side in the presentation of a drama. 
He would never call like Shakespeare for ‘“‘a kingdom for 
a stage! and Princes for actors!” He would merely say 
“give me a human heart throbbing with life and passion, 
I will probe it for you. Give me any corner on any stage, 
and I will show you that there are in this world things 
infinitely sad, infinitely touching, some appalling in their 
horror.” For, simplicity of action and a natural tone in the 
expression are no signs of weakness, as may be seen from 
any of our best classical dramas; the Andromaque of 
Racine, for example. Andromaque is the story of an un- 
happy widow struggling to remain true to the memory of 
her husband and to protect her child, a situation which 
may arise, and in fact arises, every day. There was at the 
court of Louis XIV such a widow, Henriette Marie de 
France, the widow of Charles I. Racine no doubt thought 
of her when writing his play, but without making her the 
heroine of his drama. The subject is so simple, so pro- 
foundly human that he felt perfectly free to illustrate it in 
whichever way he pleased. As a scholar well trained in the 
humanities, he looked into the past for the best possible 
illustration. There had been at the court of a famous con- 
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queror Pyrrhus, an equally famous widow, whose touch- 
ing faithfulness to the memory of her husband had already 
been celebrated by a great Latin poet, Virgil, in his Aneid. 
Pyrrhus, the conqueror of the Trojans, had fallen in love 
with his captive Andromaque, though he was already mar- 
ried to a Greek princess, Hermione. The intense jealousy 
of Hermione had been the subject of one of the most 
powerful plays of a Greek dramatist, Euripides. Racine 
himself, then twenty-six, had had some trying experiences 
of his own, so that when he wrote his drama he com- 
bined these experiences with the grace and nobility of 
the Latin poet, and the fiery passion of the Greek 
dramatist. But all these elements are blended in 
such an artistic way that the unity of the play is not in 
the least impaired. 

In the first act Pyrrhus sees Andromaque coming toward 
him and asks her in the most natural manner if she is 
looking for him. She explains that she is going to visit 
her young son, her only consolation, whom she is allowed 
to see once a day. The king then explains to her that soon 
she will have another cause for sorrow as the Greeks have 
asked him to surrender to them the child whom they dread, 
as the son of their former enemy Hector. Tears and distress 
of the mother who replies: 


No they do not dread him 
A mere child who does not know whose son and whose captive he is. 
They were afraid that he might wipe his mother’s tears. 


Pyrrhus reassures her. He has already denied the re- 
quest. The Greeks have threatened him, but “were they 
to cross the seas with their thousand ships” to demand her 
son, even at the cost of his life, he will protect the child; 
but ‘‘will she ever remain so unkind to him?” 
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While fighting for you, shall I ever be allowed 
Not to reckon you among my enemies? 


She replies: “My Lord, what are you doing”, and she asks 
him to think of what the Greeks will say when they realize 
that such a generous attitude is dictated by his love for 
her, As for me 


A captive, always sad, weary of myself, 
How can you expect me to love you? 


The King, who is an oriental, a despot, as well as a man 
in love, an evil combination, is angered at such ingratitude 
and decides to turn the child over to the Greeks and to 
marry Hermione, who in the play of Racine is merely 
engaged to Pyrrhus, and not his wife, as in the play of 
Euripides. No seventeenth century audience would have 
tolerated the attitude of Pyrrhus had he been married. 
Shortly after, Andromaque tells Pyrrhus that she will not 
survive her child and that ‘“‘having killed the father on the 
battlefield and caused the death of the son, he will soon 
have united the whole family in the tomb”. Pyrrhus then 
relents, pleads in his turn, and offers to marry Andromaque 
at the very altar which is being prepared for his wedding 
to Hermione. Once more she refuses, and Pyrrhus makes 
up his mind, once for all, to marry Hermione and give up 
Andromaque. Before the pressing danger of her son 
Andromaque decides to marry the King in order to save 
the life of the child, and to kill herself immediately after 
the wedding in order to remain true to the memory of 
Hector. Meanwhile Hermione has a certain Orestes, a 
friend from childhood, who has so far played the part of 
the neglected suitor. She asks him just one question: “I 
want to know if you love me?” to which he replies: “If I 
love you, O Heaven”. Has he not given her all the 
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proofs. . . . She interrupts him, “Avenge me and I will 
believe everything”. What is he to do? To murder the 
King. He is appalled. He came as an ambassador, he will 
have war declared, will kill Pyrrhus on the battlefield, but 
he cannot commit a murder. Then she insists, taunting him 
for his fears, like another Lady Macbeth, and worse even, 
because she adds: “If he does not die to-day, to-morrow I 
may love him’. The fate of Pyrrhus is then settled and 
Orestes leaves to murder him at the altar where he is to 
marry Andromaque. Soon after, during the wedding, Her- 
mione reappears alone on the stage a tragic figure, torn 
between her love and her jealousy. 


Where am I? What have I done? What shall I do? 

Dazed in mind, torn at heart, 

Wandering without an aim, I go about the palace. 

Ah if only I could know whether I love or I hate. 

The cruel one! The way in which he dismissed me! 

Without regret, without grief. 

Have I seen him embarrassed? Did he pity me for a moment? 
Silent to my sighs, indifferent to my alarms! 

. . . And I should have mercy on him. 

My heart, my weak heart is still pleading for him. 

I tremble at the thought of the blow that threatens him! 
And about to be avenged, I have already forgiven. 

No, let him die; since he does not live for me. 

The treacherous one is triumphant and mocks at my despair, 
He thinks that it will be a matter of tears 

That with one arm I will ward off the blow from the other. 
Let him die since he has compelled me to command this— 
To command this! What? Have I done this? 

He will die through my love for him!— 


and she remembers how she loved him even in the 
dreams of her childhood, and she is about to stop Orestes, 
when her confidante (the nurse of Shakespearian dramas) 
comes in. Hermione asks what the king is doing. Does 
he look uneasy, embarrassed, ashamed? Did he look 
toward the door to see if she was coming? “No, he is 
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triumphant, as proud and as happy as can be.” And 
what was Orestes doing? “Nothing.” 


The coward, he trembles for his life. 


And in rage and despair she is about to go and strike 
Pyrrhus herself when Orestes enters and tells her that her 
command has been obeyed, and that the deed is done. He 
then proceeds to tell her how it was accomplished, but she 
does not hear him, she merely replies: 


What have they done? 


He goes on, and she suddenly stops him: 


Peace monster! you alone are to blame for such a cowardly murder. 
Go thee, to thy Greeks, boast of thy foul deed, 

I disclaim it, and I abhor thee. * 

Be gone! thou fell Barbarian. How could you murder him 

And on such a day! 

What had he done? For what reason? 

Who told you to do such a thing? 


Orestes appalled at such a change asks a 


O heaven! Have you not yourself ordered his death? 


merely to be answered: 


Ah! should you have believed a frantic passion? 

Could you not have read deeper into my thoughts? 

Did you not see that my heart belied my lips, every moment, 
Should you not have asked me a hundred times 

And consulted me again before striking, or rather avoided me. 

We would still see him, he would still be wavering between us two. 
Perhaps he would have loved me, or pretended to do so! 


She then dismisses Orestes telling him that she gives up her 
family, her very country, since it could produce a monster 
like him. She rushes to the temple, kills herself on the body 
of Pyrrhus, and Orestes goes mad. 


Andromaque, which is not the best and the most popular 
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of our classical dramas is well conducted, offers intensely 
tragic situations, and reveals no common power. Imagine a 
Lady Macbeth confessing to her husband that she was in 
love with one of his victims. And yet the opinion generally 
accredited abroad is that French classical dramatists, fet- 
tered as they were by the Aristotelian rules, and being the 
slaves of a court and a society incapable of understanding 
passion, produced only tame and insipid plays. 

Some of our classical dramas were translated into Eng- 
lish, one of them, the Cid of Corneille, as early as 1637, 
almost simultaneously with its original publication in 
France. Several other plays of Corneille, Polyeucte, Horace, 
Pompée were translated by people of rank and culture in 
England, as, is well known, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century and they were acted in 1668 and 1669. But 
it was mainly at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
that a real effort was made to bring the French classical 
drama before the British public. The group of classicists, 
Addison and Steele, sponsored the French drama and tried 
to implant it in England. The Andromaque of Racine 
was translated twice and also re-adapted for the English 
stage. Ten other plays of Corneille and Racine were trans- 
lated and six of them acted in London. Andromaque was 
on the whole fairly successful and continued to hold the 
stage in England, throughout the eighteenth century. 
Every great English or Irish actress wanted to play the 
part of Hermione. It was given at Covent Garden, at 
Drury Lane, and in Dublin where it was a tremendous suc- 
cess. In 1764 if we believe Baker, it was on the repertory 
of both theatres. It was acted in England after 1815 and 
even in 1820 it “‘continued on the active list” though in the 
estimation of Genest who records the fact, it was but “‘an 
indifferent tragedy’. 
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But, despite its popularity, the play was hardly under- 
stood except by a very small elite of classicists and a cer- 
tain number of eighteenth century sentimentalists. Even 
then the latter, like Richardson, had no few objections to 
offer to the play. One of the translators felt that the end 
of the play was not Shakespearian enough for the English 
taste. He therefore introduced a ghost, the ghost of Hector 
the husband of Andromaque, who tells her to be sensible, 
to do the practical thing, in a word to marry Pyrrhus, 
which she does. 

The author of a pamphlet circulated at the time and 
called ““A modest survey of that celebrated tragedy of 
Andromaque” deplores the barrenness of the play, “the 
absence of ornaments to the style, of high flown metaphors 
and sharp turns of wit”. The conclusion of Racine’s trag- 
edy seems to him “absurd and illogical”. “‘Why should 
not Andromaque marry Pyrrhus. He was a good man, in 
love with her and willing to do well by her son. She would 
have been taken care of all her life”. As to her plan of 
marrying him and killing herself, he denounces it as ‘‘the 
most shameless of cheats’’. ‘‘She is a vaporing fool, a heart- 
less cheat, a jilt, and he, by not protecting himself, is a 
fool and he gets what he deserves.”’ Such practical consid- 
erations, as has been remarked, are the vindication of a 
‘commercial sense of honor’. They also tell us that the true 
spirit of the Racinian tragedy was not always appreciated 
in England. Again, as in so many other instances, the two 
conceptions of literature, one with a moral tendency, the 
other indifferent to moral, religious, and other considera- 
tions, came into conflict, As an artistic creation, conceived 
independently of any moral or practical purpose, having 
only in view art for art’s sake, and stripped as it was of all 
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superficial ornaments, the French classical drama could not 
go very far in England. 
Shakespeare fared hardly better in France. He had been 


introduced to the French public by a few travelers and 


translators of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He was discovered again by Voltaire 
who, in one of his fits of enthusiasm for English things, 
introduced him again to the French, but in his own way: 
bringing him like some shaggy and unkempt giant of the 
North, before those aristocratic gatherings of the eight- 
eenth century who were not afraid to discuss the boldest 
religious, political, or philosophical problems, but who re- 
mained none the less very fastidious in the domain of taste 
and art. Shakespeare soon became an object of both curios- 
ity and repulsion. Voltaire had generously pointed out what 
he termed “‘those flashes of genius which shine on the dark 
night of Shakespearian plays”. But some forty years later 
Voltaire, still finding his “protégé” in those same Parisian 
circles to which he had introduced him and in a new French 
garb (the famous translation of Letourneur) which bid fair 
to make him a success, realized that his own supremacy as 
a dramatist was endangered. He therefore set upon the 
intruder, Shakespeare became at his merciless hands, ‘a 
monster, a clown, a showman”, Severely handled by Vol- 
taire, Shakespeare was treated even worse by such trans- 
lators as Ducis who rewrote his plays and tried to adapt 
them to the French taste, and above all by the stage man- 
agers who between 1800 and 1817 used his plays for pop- 
ular melodramatic entertainments. French critics in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century refused to countenance 
any comparison between Racine and Shakespeare. A well- 
known traveler of this period, Fiévée, having seen Shakes- 
peare’s plays acted in England, declared that the characters 
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in ‘those plays were only ‘mad men and crazy women’. 
Chateaubriand himself asserted that the Shakespearian 
drama was a dangerous example for any literature. La 
Harpe, the famous classical critic of the time, would have 
deemed it a blasphemy to admit that the British dramatist 
could in the least approach Racine. 

Things had reached this stage when, in 1816, an English, 
or rather an Irish woman, Lady Morgan, well-known as the 
author of tales and novels of Irish life, came to Paris. As 
an aristocrat she had access to the aristocratic salons of 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain, as a liberal she won the heart 
of La Fayette and other liberals; as an anti-royalist she 
became the confidant of the Bonapartists. She spent some 
time in France, where she was very popular, and, in 1817, 
wrote a book which made a great sensation in France and 
in England. Lady Morgan, among other things, tried to 
present the French drama to her fellow countrymen. She 
had been irritated at the way in which Racine was eulogized 
in literary circles in Paris. She had seen his plays acted and 
had not appreciated them. Moreover, Racine had committed 
two crimes: he had lived under the despotic government of 
Louis XIV, and he had followed the Aristotelian rules. 
Now Lady Morgan was Irish, essentially Irish, and as 
such “agin the government” and against the rules. She 
therefore took Racine to task and loudly proclaimed his 
inferiority to Shakespeare. 

In the first place, genius will not thrive in a land of ser- 
vitude; then no real genius would suffer the limitations 
imposed by the antiquated Aristotelian rules. “True lofti- 
ness of conception and a bold range of imagination are 
utterly incompatible with the double despotism of Aristotle 
and the political system under which French authors wrote.” 
To crown all, Racine was not even a poet, and much less 
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a thinker. “Her mind, filled with a hundred splendid poetical 
images of Shakespeare and Dryden, she asked the passion- 
ate admirers of Racine to produce anything that could com- 
pare with those effusions of bold and high-wrought imag- 
ination, the brilliant metaphor, the fanciful simile, the 
sublime allusion.” She asked “‘for some of those philosoph- 
ical reflections which teem in every page of Shakespeare 
. . » but Racine was a historian, not a philosopher” and 
she kept wondering why ‘‘the tragedies of Racine without 
one poetical image, without one philosophical observation, 
without any originality of character are preferred by the 
most literary nation in Europe’. Racine’s plays, in spite 
of his smooth and elegant versification, seemed to her “‘flat, 
cold, insufficient to warm the imagination, interest the judg- 
ment and rouse the feelings which have received their tone 
of exaltation from the passionate, energetic, splendid 
dramas of the English bard,—irregular, wild as the works 
of nature, but like them fresh, sublime, vigorous and beyond 
the reach of art’’. 

Lady Morgan knew little about literary criticism, her 
great discoveries had already been anticipated by Dryden, 
Shaftesbury and other English critics, but she presented her 
ideas in such a simple and yet vivid manner that she popu- 
larized what had been more or less in the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries a school controversy. On the other 
hand, her self-assurance and her pugnacious tone called for 
answers. Her book was published in Paris shortly after it 


appeared in England. The first translator, Defeauconpret, 


the well-known translator of Scott, happened to be a clas- 
sicist and a royalist. His indignation was such that we find 
him constantly toning down the text of Lady Morgan, 
making suppressions, and appending footnotes of his own 
to the translation. Several protests appeared, one published 
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in London, chiefly for political motives, two in Paris, one 
by Defeauconpret and the other by a distinguished scholar, 
Dupin, who went as far as Dublin to see Lady Morgan and 
discuss the matter with her. Practically every great French 
and English review took part in the new controversy which 
raged till 1823 when the first of a famous series of pamph- 
lets, entitled Racine-Shakespeare, was published by a cele- 
brated art and literary critic, Stendhal. Stendhal, who had 
always disliked Racine, partly because his parents and rela- 
tives kept praising him, and always liked Shakespeare, 
entered the lists of the British dramatist in 1817, and 
in 1823 boldly undertook to hale the classicists to the 
pillory once for all. He almost succeeded. At all events 
the French classical drama lost a great deal of its 
prestige even in France. 

The triumph of the Romanticists was complete, in theory 
but not in practice. The Classicists were defeated, the bar- 
riers between the two literatures were rapidly crumbling, 
and Shakespeare, Byron, and Scott were becoming more 
and more popular in France every day. The enthusiasm of 
the new generation of writers was intense, all they needed 
was models and in the case of the drama, new plays which 
might hold the stage. 

A first attempt had already been made, in 1822, by a°cer- 
tain Penley, the manager of a traveling English company, 
to bring English plays before the French public. On the 
31st of July a huge poster at the door of the Porte Saint 
Martin announced that ‘By His Majesty’s most humble 
servants will be performed Othello by the most celebrated 
Shakespeare.”’ Penley and his company came too soon, and 
at a particularly ill-chosen moment. On the occasion of their 
first performance, the theatre was crowded, the audience 
was very restless, the interruptions were such that the actors 
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jumped from the third act to the fifth, and when the scene 
of the murdering of Desdemona was reached, the indigna- 
tion of the public could no longer be controlled and the 
stage was stormed by the most unruly members of the 
audience. Sheridan’s School for Scandal met the same 
fate the next day. The play had to be withdrawn in 
the course of the presentation and the manager apologized 
for importing foreign plays. _ 

And yet it was a foreign drama, the Shakespearian 
drama, which was in the end to initiate the French public 
to a new and powerful, though non-classical, conception of 
the drama. In 1826, Abbott, the manager of another Eng- 
lish company, applied for an authorization to give English 
plays in Paris. After long negotiations, the company opened 
its season in Paris, in September, 1827. The protests from 
the belated defenders of Classicism were few. The attitude 
of French critics, very much like that of English critics in 
1828 and 1829, when French plays were given in London, 
was one of caution. In the articles which announced the 
English plays one notices a very distinct desire to see these 
plays, and to compare them with the French ones, the gen- 
eral impression being that ‘This is a good occasion for 
study and comparison’”’. Among the actors appearing in 
turn before these Parisian audiences were some of the 
best interpreters of Shakespeare, such as Kemble, Mac- 
ready and Kean. Among the plays given were Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Richard 
the Third, and The Merchant of Venice. The English actors 
were to leave in December, 1827; they stayed on till June, 
1828, and some of them were still in France in 1829, when 
they played in the provinces. For the first time the French 
audiences were offered the real Shakespeare. Instead of the 
translations and imitations of tame French interpreters, 
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the French public was at last allowed to see Shakespeare 
himself in what had been considered “this coarse, barbaric 
plays”, “his monstrous dramas”, and these were given by 
players who were incapable of curbing their acting to suit 
the fastidious French taste. In spite of occasional protests, 
of discussions which testify to the remarkable attention and 
interest with which these plays were followed, Shakespeare 
was, on the whole, winning his way to the heart of the 
French—rapidly, in a flash in some cases, slowly in many 
others, and not without a certain resistance, but persist- 
ently. So that when, in 1829, the French romantic drama 
became a possibility, the ground had been cleared and the 
public was ready for the plays of Alexandre Dumas and 
Victor Hugo. Without overlooking or minimizing the 
French public’s desire for novelty, its dislike for the rules, 
and the part played by other writers, chiefly German and 
Italian, it cannot be denied that it was largely through the 
discussion of Shakespeare’s plays, and through the example 
of his dramas that the “fairy land of fancy where genius 
may wander wild”, and where passion knows no limits and 
will abide no fetters, was revealed to our French Romantic 
dramatists. 


ene 


II 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ROMANTIC DRAMA 
IN THE PLAYS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
AND VICTOR HUGO 


N 1829, Lady Morgan, who, for a time, was taken very 
seriously by the French and hailed as one of the Ro- 
mantic Muses, came to Paris. Having expressed a desire 
to see one of the plays of her old enemy Racine, she was 
very much surprised on hearing one of her young romantic 
admirers exclaim: ‘‘Go to the Théatre Francais! sit out a 
tragedy of Racine! You are joking, you do not mean it”’. 
Lady Morgan, having asked her interlocutor if he belonged 
to the same “heresy” as herself and if he happened to be 
one of the few Anti-Classicists, the latter replied, ‘““You have 
with you the whole of France, with a few exceptions. No- 
body goes to the Théatre Francais now when Racine is 
played, or the few who go do so to testify their disappro- 
bation by hissing.” Dreading a mystification, Lady Morgan 
went on, “but if Racine is out of fashion what tragedies does 
Mlle. Mars play? Voltaire’s?’ “Voltaire, pooh, he is 
a dethroned monarch. When you were in France, Corneille, 
Racine, Voltaire were still tolerated, were they not?” 
“Tolerated! I should think so.” “Well, we have changed 
all that. We still read these authors as we do Euripides 
and Aeschylus, but we no longer go and see them acted, 
or rather declaimed or chanted, as if by church choristers.” 
“Then what do you go and see?” “Our Great Historical 


Dramas, written not in pompous Alexandrines, but in prose, 
95 
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the style of truth, the language of life and nature, and 
composed boldly, in defiance of Aristotle and Boileau. 
Their plot may run to any number of acts, and the time 
cover any number of nights, months or years, or if the 
author please, he may take in a century; then for place, 
the first scene may be laid in Paris, the last in Kamchatka. 
In short France has regained her literary freedom and 
makes full use of it.” 

That the Romanticists had won or were fighting for their 
literary freedom is unquestionable, and it is perfectly ob- 
vious also that some were making full use of it, when one 
of them, M. Albert de S... wrote his Creation, “an 
historical and romantic drama in six acts, allowing a thou- 
sand years to each act’. The representation of each act was 
to take one evening, and the six acts were to be distributed 
among the six best Parisian theatres. We can also under- 
stand the uneasiness and the restlessness of the Classicists. 
Seven well-known authors presented a petition to the King 
of France asking him to use his authority to protect the 
French drama from the contamination of the new theories. 
Charles X smiled, and for once acting wisely, declined the 
invitation and merely replied: ‘Gentlemen, like every other 
Frenchman, I only have my seat in the pit”. 

The quarrel in fact was not merely an academic one, for 
the authors or prospective authors were supported by a 
strong group of adherents young, ardent, scornful of the 
past. Both the authors and their admirers were dazzled by 
the possibilities of the future, but unfortunately bound 
together by a common creed purely negative in character. 
As Dumas had it, ‘We knew what we no longer wanted, 
but we did not yet know what we wanted”. 

What they no longer wanted was the classical drama, 
but no one could positively define or truly conceive a real, 
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living and “actable” romantic drama. Victor Hugo, two 
years before, in 1827, had written a famous romantic 
drama, Cromwell. No one could deny its richness; it con- 
tained a remarkable blending of elements, tragedy, comedy, 
history. It showed a magnificent disregard for the classical 
unities. It had only one shortcoming, which is no slight one 
in a drama. It could not be acted. No stage manager could 
ever have brought together the number of actors needed 
and the setting required, and no audience could ever have 
been able to sit through the play. Victor Hugo had to be 
contented with writing his famous preface, which as a 
romantic manifesto soon became more famous than the 
play itself. He then returned to his novels and poetry, two 
fields in which he had already met with success, when, on 
the eleventh of February, 1827, the play of an author who 
had been rather indifferent to the quarrel between the 
Classicists and Romanticists was acted at the Théatre 
Francais and met with a tremendous success. 

Dumas had already had one of his plays accepted by the 
Théatre Francais, but the play was delayed and was to be 
given later, so that his first great success as a dramatist was 
his Henry IJI. A sort of legend for which he is partly re- 
sponsible has been given credence about Dumas. It is often 
asserted that Dumas, a mere secretary at the Duke of 
Orleans’, hard pressed for money, and worried about his 
mother then ill and in poor circumstances, had taken to 
writing in order to help her, and that one day he awoke 
to find himself famous as a dramatist. It is also said that 
after seeing the English actors who came to Paris in 1827, 
Macready, Kemble, and especially Kean, who became the 
hero of one of his dramas, Dumas was so profoundly im- 
pressed that he experienced an irrepressible desire to write 
plays of his own. “I recognized finally”, said Dumas in one 
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of his fits of enthusiasm for Shakespeare, ‘“‘that he was the 
man who had most created after God. From that moment 


my vocation was decided upon, I felt that the special mis- — 


sion to which each man is called was being offered to me.” 
The truth is slightly less romantic. The real mission of 
Dumas was to open a factory from which popular novels 
were brought out wholesale. On the other hand, on coming 


to Paris in 1822, he had already spent seven years reading ~ 


and studying dramatists, and trying his hand; and, by 1829, 
had actually written several plays, one of which had been 
presented by a second-rate theatre as early as 1825. 
Dumas’ first play, Christine, is interesting in many re- 
spects but not as the outcome of a sudden burst of dramatic 
genius in a writer without experience or contact with other 
dramatists in his own country or abroad. Dumas’ play is 
what he calls ‘“‘a trilogy in five acts with prologue and 
epilogue’. It is essentially an anti-classical drama in which 
Dumas seems to take pleasure in defying the Classicists. 
The subtitle of the play, Stockholm, Fontainebleau, Rome, 
is in itself a protest against the Aristotelian rules. The inci- 
dents contained in the play cover a period of more than 
twenty years. It is a historical picture, vivid, animated, and 
with highly romantic situations which remind us of the most 
tragic scenes in the plays of Shakespeare. The whole drama 
centres around the romantic figure of Christine, the famous 
queen of Sweden, who fell in love with one of her courtiers, 
an Italian adventurer, Monaldeschi, whom she finally had 
murdered. Monaldeschi, a type of melodrama villain, is in 
love, not with the queen, but with her crown. Christine, 
thinking that his hesitations come from the difference in 
their rank, gives up her crown. But he then refuses to 
marry her. She goes to France accompanied by Monaldeschi 
and a few followers. There they meet the great writers of 
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the seventeenth century, introduced into the drama in truly 
romantic fashion, and they discuss with the queen questions 
of literature. Such details are characteristic of the method 
of Dumas and Victor Hugo in their earliest romantic 
dramas. They endeavor to bring into their plays all sorts 
of elements of interest to their spectators, but which a clas- 
sical dramatist, intent only on following the development 
of a passion, would carefully leave out. 

Monaldeschi keeps plotting against the queen, who would 
like to recover her crown. Finally, his intrigues are discov- 
ered, and he is put to death. Christine then goes to Rome, 
lives there for many years and dies in Italy. The whole 
play reads like a novel of Dumas, with plenty of action and 
with some very dramatic situations and well-drawn char- 
acters. His two best creations are the Italian adventurer, 
and his wife; for, as a true melodrama villain, Monaldeschi 
was already married to a certain Paula, who follows him 
disguised throughout his peregrinations and adventures, 
and whose intense love, devotion, and later hatred provide 
some of the best episodes in the play. 

Henri III, which_Dumas wrote after Christine, is better 
conceived and more limited in point of time and place. It 
also is a historical drama, but the melodramatic element in 
it is not so pronounced as in Christine. The play is due to 
Dumas’ chance reading of a short account of the death of 
a certain Count Saint Mégrin, a courtier of Henry III. 
The period was an interesting one; the reign of the weak 
and criminal Henry III, dominated by his mother, the 
scheming Catherine de Medici, and threatened by the inde- 
pendence and the ambition of his subject, the Duke de 
Guise. The episode of the so-called poisoning of the Duchess 
de Guise and the murder of Saint Mégrin added to the pic- 
ture the lurid touch which the imagination of Dumas 
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relished. In Henri III we have a strange combination of — 
Dumas, Shakespeare, Schiller, and Walter Scott. From 
Shakespeare, Dumas has borrowed the habit of introducing 
into his plays meditations on human life, on love, ambition 
and other already exploited topics. His debt to Walter 
Scott is far greater. In a recent study he was taken to task 
for bringing into his plays too many details, including the 
follies and fashions of the days he is describing. It has 
been said that his history is trivial, gossipy, the sort that 
is recounted of the great by valets and chambermaids. All 
this is unquestionably true, but these flaws had already been 
found in the novels of Walter Scott. The public was trained 
to accept that kind of history. Dumas, more than any of our 
Romantic dramatists, knew what the public wanted. The 
secret of his popularity lies partly in his being always ready 
to cater to the demands of his contemporaries, and also in 
the fact that he preserves some of the traits of a novelist 
in his dramas and remains partly a dramatist in his novels. 
His Henri III was far better than the first romantic drama 
of Victor Hugo, Cromwell, and infinitely superior to the 
average historical and romantic drama. Victor Hugo, no 
doubt encouraged by the success of Dumas, returned to the 
drama. Hugo was not always original, far from it, but he 
had a remarkable faculty of adaptation and a unique com- 
mand of language. He generally spent a good deal of 
time feeling his way, but once he had discovered the prev- 
alent mood of the day, he went further on his path than 
most of his contemporaries. 

Henri III was acted on February 11th, 1829; by the 
24th of June Victor Hugo had completed his Marion 
Delorme. He had worked very quietly, contrary to his 
habit, not knowing apparently if he could produce a play 
that could be acted. His very friends entertained doubts 
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as to his capacities as a dramatist. His great concern was 
to be original. Shakespeare, as he had already realized, is 
not susceptible of imitation, but two other English writers, 
Walter Scott and Byron, were tremendously popular in 
France at the time. He wanted particularly to avoid imi- 
tating Scott whose influence could the more easily be de- 
tected. He escaped Scott, more or less, but he came under 
the spell of Byron. In Marion Delorme, Victor Hugo takes 
his subject, not from classical antiquity, of course, but from 
the history of France. The central figures of the drama, as 
may well be imagined, are neither kings nor queens nor 
princes. The heroine is a woman whose life has been any- 
thing but virtuous, and who has conceived the purest and 
most platonic kind of love for a young mysterious hero, 
Didier, who knows nothing of her past. For Didier, Marion 
is merely the beautiful and pure Marie who lives a quiet 
and retired life far from the Court. Didier, himself, is an 
outcast, proud, mysterious, fatal, like a regular Byronic 
hero. He has no family, no name but his Christian name, 
Didier. The play carries us about a good deal as a regular 
romantic drama should. It opens at Blois, then takes us 
to an old chateau some distance from Blois, then to Cham- 
bord, the residence of the King; and ends on the scaffold on 
which Didier is put to death. It has some beautiful scenes 
and very dramatic situations: as when, for instance, Didier 
discovers the identity of Marion and refuses to be saved 
by her. 

Encouraged by the acceptation of his play at the Theatre 
Francais, irritated by the delays and the difficulties raised 
by the censor, Victor Hugo set to work again. On August 
29th, of the same year, he began a new play, Hernani, 
which was completed by the first of October. The back- 
ground chosen by Victor Hugo in the case of Hernani was a 
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particularly felicitous one. Asa child he had visited Spain, 
and not long before beginning the play he had conjured up 
in his mind visions of this “land of voluptuousness, love and 
death”, as it is described by Maurice Barrés. Moreover, 
Spain was remarkably fitted to serve as the background of 
a highly colored, picturesque and romantic drama by a 
great poet. The hero of the drama, again, though of noble 
origin, is an outcast, a bandit living in the mountains 
whence he comes every evening to see Dofia Sol, the young 
niece of an old grandee of Spain, Don Ruy Gomés, who 
wants to marry her. To complete the picture, the King of 
Spain himself, Don Carlos, is in love with Dona Sol, or, 
as one of the characters of Hugo sums up the play: 

Three gallants, one a bandit, his head due to the scaffold, 

Then a duke, a King, adoring the same woman; 


The siege is laid, the onset made. Who won? The bandit. 
Nothing strange in that! 


at least for a Romanticist. 

The characters in Hernani are all highly romantic types, 
with strong passions, love, ambition, thirst for revenge, 
always ready for action and yet fond of philosophical med- 
itations. There is something distinctly Byronic in the char- 
acter of Hernani, a hero who in his own words: “brings 
misery to all those who approach him”; ‘“‘a force that can- 
not be resisted’, “‘a soul of misery, made of gloom’. For- 
tunately his Byronism is relieved to a certain extent by 
the very beautiful poetry in which it is expressed, and by the 
devotion of Dofia Sol. When Hernani has asked Dona Sol 
to choose between the Duke and himself, when he has asked 


her if she will be able to follow him among his “rough 
companions”, 


Men all proscribed and whose names the hangman knows, 
Men whose blades nor hearts ever relent; 
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Through the woods, over mountains, along strands, 
Among men like fiends that come in dreams; 


she replies: 


I will follow you. We will leave to-morrow. 

Do not blame me. Are you an angel or a demon to me? 

I know not, but I am your slave. 

Wherever you go I will go. Wherever you stop I will stop. 

Why do I act thus—I cannot tell. 

Only I want to see you evermore. 

When the sound of your receding footstep dies, 

Then do I feel that my heart stops beating. I keep longing for you; 
And as soon as I detect the awaited step that I love 

Then I breathe and I live again. 


Occasionally the Byronic hero vanishes altogether in 
Hernani to make way for the poet, and we find several beau- 
tiful scenes like the following, which, by the tone and the 
setting, betray reminiscences of the plays of Shakespeare. 


Hernani: ‘The liquid light of thy eyes is a rapture to me 
Sing me some song, such as you used to sing at eve, 
With tears in those dark orbs of thine. 
Let us be happy now and drink, the cup is full. 
The hour is ours, all the rest is but folly. 
How sweet to love, to be loved, to be but two alone 
To speak of love in the stillness of the night. 
Oh, let me rest, let me sleep on thy heart, Dojfia Sol, my love. 
Dojia Sol, divine. 
Dofia Sol: The alarm bell. Dost thou hear? 
Hernani: No, it is our bridal bell. 
(noise, rumor, confused cries... .) 
Dojia Sol: Rise! Fly—Great God, the town is lighting up. 
Hernani: A torchlight wedding for us. 
Dojfia Sol: The nuptials of the dead and of the tomb. 
(noise of swords, cries.) 
A Mountaineer: My Lord, the runners, the alcades 
rush out in cavalcades. 
Dojfa Sol: Ah! you were right! 
Mountaineers: Help. 
Hernani: Here I come. It is well. 
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Lady Morgan and other critics had complained that they 
did not find in our classical dramas those philosophic reflec- 
tions which abound in the plays of Shakespeare. And, in fact, 
seldom if ever does the classical dramatist, absorbed as he 
is by the development of the passion he portrays, stop to 
ponder over human life. In Dumas, on the contrary, not 
infrequently do we come across such romantic meditations. 
In Victor Hugo we also find the unfailing soliloquies on 
ambition and thirst for power in which Dumas had already 
indulged; but we also meet other meditations, Shakespearian 
in spirit, but unmistakably belonging to Victor Hugo in their 
expression. The old Duke, who is about to marry his niece, 
Doja Sol, suddenly wakes up to the tragic conflict between 
his love and his age. 

I am ashamed. What mockery that this love 

Which to the heart brings back such joy and warmth 

Should halt and but rejuvenate the soul, forgetful of the body. 
When I see a youthful swain singing blithe and gay 

In the green meadows, often I muse and in my dismal path 

I murmur low. Oh, I would give my battlemented towers, 
And ancient dungeon, my fields of corn, my forest lands 

And flocks that graze on the hills, my name 

And ancient titles, and all I have for his new made hut 


And his youthful brow; for his hair is raven black 


And his eyes shine like yours, and you may see such a young man, 
And think of me so old. I know. . 

But believe me the frivolous swains have not so much 

Love within their hearts as on their tongues. 


We love the best. Our steps are slow, our eyes are dim, 
Our brows are furrowed, but the heart is never wrinkled. 


And, truly Shakespearian again in its tragic sadness, its 
intensely dramatic and poetical expression is the end of 
the play, on the night of the wedding of Hernani and Dona 
Sol. Dona Sol and Hernani, who now has recovered his 
titles, his lands and his ancient chateau, remain alone on 
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the terrace for a moment while masks and dominos move 
about the palace. 


Hernani: Come, look upon the lovely night, 
All is over now, the torches out, the music done, everything 
is silent. 
The moon just now from the horizon rose, 
Even while you were speaking to me her trembling light 
And thy voice, together, reached my heart and I felt 
happy. ... 
Dofia Sol: This silence is too deep and too profound the calm, 
Would you not like to see a star shine forth from the deep 
sky 
And to hear a voice of the night, a nightingale in moss or 
shadow lost, 
Or a flute far off. 


Thereupon, the sound of a horn is heard and a mask in black 
domino enters to remind Hernani of his pledge to die when 


called upon by the Duke. 


The Mask: Whatsoever may happen, what the place, the hour 
Whenever to thy mind it seems the hour has come for me 
to die 
Blow on this horn and all will be done; 
This compact had the dead for witnesses. 
Is it done? 
Hernani: Oh for pity’s sake. Wait until to-morrow, if thou hast a 
heart or soul. 
If you are not a ghost just escaped from the flames, 
If you are not a soul accurst, forever lost. 
The Mask: Childish it is for you to jest thus. To-morrow! 
Why! the bell this morning tolled thy funeral 
And if I were to die to-night who would come to take thee 
To-morrow. 


In vain does Dona Sol, in a very poignant scene threaten, 
then entreat her uncle; he refuses to relent, and as she can- 
not protect Hernani from his oath, she snatches the poison 
from his hand, drinks, adding 


Grieve not for I have left thee thy share, 
Not so with you, you would not have left me mine. 
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There is, unquestionably, an echo of the tragic ending of 
Romeo and Juliet in the last moments of Hernani and 
Dona Sol. 

The circumstances under which the play was presented 
are well known and have been related many a time. Her- 
nani was rehearsed in an atmosphere of intrigue and hos- 
tility. Victor Hugo’s friends, dreading even Ja claque, 
that is the paid applauders who stimulate the enthusiasm 
of the audiences, gathered more than three hundred stu- 
dents and artists or would-be artists, gave them tickets, 
brought them to the theatre at three in the afternoon. They 
came most of them with long and glossy manes, some with 
silk hats, quite a few dressed in very extravagant man- 
ner, and all ready for the worst. The interruptions started 
from the very first scene, but were met by vigorous blows. 
The fighting which ensued took on such a character that 
the day, the 25th of February, 1830, is always spoken of 
as “the battle of Hernan?’. The play was given for forty- 
five consecutive nights. Hernani was as much of a pugilistic 
as of a literary success; but, after Hernani, the existence of 
the Romantic drama was no longer questioned. No one 
could deny that it was possible to write a play abounding 
in pathetic and moving situations, filled with beautiful 
lyrical or descriptive pieces, while disregarding the rules. 

Dumas, who so far had clung to the historical drama, 
having realized the great impression made on the public 
by fatal, Byronic heroes, proceeded in his turn to exploit 
the Byronic vein. Hitherto the Romantic dramatists had 
limited themselves to the past, but Dumas, extreme in 
everything, having given up Walter Scott, introduces on 
the stage modern characters, contemporaries, dressed in 
modern clothes, ‘in the ugly short black coat’’, as he him- 
self said. His Antony, produced in May, 1831, stamped 
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him as the founder of the modern drama of passion. The 
hero, Antony, is another forlorn soul, a man marked by 
Fate, without a family, who keeps pondering over his sad 
fate; ‘‘other men have a father, a mother, a brother, arms 
which open for them when they are in trouble. I have not 
so much as a tombstone upon which I can read my name 
and weep. Other men have a country, I have none. I belong 
to no family. One name meant for me more than everything 
else and that name I am forbidden to pronounce”. The 
name is that of the woman he loved and was about to 
marry, but who married another while he was absent in 
Africa, whither he went to seek traces of his father—as he 
was an illegitimate child, a foundling, and could not marry 
without a name. The portrait of the hero has been thought 
to be that of Dumas himself. Why he should send him to 
Africa is perhaps not as perplexing as on first glance it may 
seem. On his return, Antony, who had left for two weeks 
and has remained away for two years, happens to save the 
life of Adele, his former fiancée, and is brought to her 
house wounded. When shortly after she asks him to leave, 
reminding him of her moral obligations, he asks her why 
he should submit to social conventions and to any of the 
laws of a society against which he rebels. ‘‘I have received 
nothing but injustice. I owe nothing but hatred.” Finally, 
after all sorts of highly romantic adventures, Antony, 
rather than bow before the inevitable and accept the 
marriage of Adéle, murders her with his own hand 
in very dramatic circumstances. 

The play has been rightly called ‘‘a symphony of raging 
passion’. In some of its situations it falls little short of 
the brutal and primitive. The exaltation of passion is so 
intense that we, to-day, can hardly help smiling at some of 
the scenes. Not so with the contemporaries of Dumas. 
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We are told that “the handsome green coat, which he 
wore on the first night of Antony, was actually torn off 
his shoulders into scraps which his admirers carefully 
preserved as relics’. 

Such a hero as Antony cannot be repeated, and soon we 
find Dumas, the novelist, coming to the rescue of Dumas, 
the dramatist. In Richard d’Arlington we have another 
type of romantic and slightly Byronic hero, but in an Eng- 
lish setting. Richard, also, is a foundling, who, through poli- 
tics, becomes one of the most influential men in his country. 
To satisfy his insatiable ambition he is about to marry 
again after actually throwing his wife out of the window, 
when his father, who has been hovering about the drama, 
reveals his identity. Richard is the son of the public execu- 
tioner, the hangman, in England. The next year Dumas 
tries to vie with Victor Hugo in a semi-historical drama, 
or rather melodrama, La Tour de Nesle. Victor Hugo had 
published, in 1831, his famous historical novel, Notre Dame 
de Paris, which centres around the French cathedral of the 
same name. The central figure in Dumas’ play is the old 
tower of Nesle, of evil repute, where so many orgies had 
taken place and so many crimes had been committed that 
it was the subject of weird tales and superstitions. One 
cannot study the play without concluding that Dumas has 
found his way and is at last following his own path. Un- 
fortunately, as the influence of Scott, Byron, Shakespeare, 
and Schiller kept diminishing, that of Dumas, the novelist, 
became more and more evident, and in La Tour de Nesle 
there is as much of Dumas, the novelist, with his untiring 
imagination, as of Dumas, the dramatist, the Romantic 
drama reaching a level which is hardly higher than that of 
the popular novel. 
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The amazing thing is that Victor Hugo should, for a 
while, have followed Dumas on such a popular, slippery, 
and on the whole unattractive path. Hugo, a born poet, 
goes so far as to give up his unique command of poetical 
forms to compete with Dumas in prose. La Roi S’ Amuse, 
a play somewhat like La Tour de Nesle, was written in 
verse, but the three following dramas, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Marie Tudor, and Angelo, were written in prose, and are 
scarcely better than melodrama. In vain does Victor Hugo, 
in a famous preface, announce that he has found a new dra- 
matic formula. In vain does he explain that if you want 
noble sentiments to shine in all their splendor you must set 
them off against an ignoble background; Lucrezia Borgia, 
for instance, a criminal and depraved woman, who, never- 
theless, kept the purest kind of love for her son, being 
chosen to illustrate such a noble sentiment as maternal love. 
No drama can thrive on such sensational and often unpal- 
atable contrasts. 

Returning to poetry and to Spain as a background, Victor 
Hugo, in 1838, composed one of his best written and best 
constructed dramas, Ruy Blas. There is still something 
highly romantic, almost fantastic, in this story of a lackey 
in love with the Queen, whose love is returned, and who 
becomes the prime minister of Spain, only to kill himself 
through sense of honor when finally he is exposed as a 
former lackey. Ruy Blas is particularly significant in one 
respect, in the evolution of the Romantic drama. It is the 
play in which the comic element blends best with the tragic 
and lyrical element of the drama. It contains a unique char- 
acter, Don César de Bazan, a ruined Spanish nobleman, a 
true poet with a keen sense of humor, a truant with a high 
sense of honor, whose sentiments are most noble when his 
life is most irregular. One is rather surprised to find this 
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belated comic element playing such an important part in a 
Romantic drama in 1837, at a time when the Romantic 
dramatists had completely forgotten their principles and 
theories of 1827 and 1830. In 1838 the Romanticists were 
no longer united by the same ambitions, but competing 
among themselves, struggling frantically to satisfy the taste 
of an insatiable public, and looking, every day, for newer 
and stronger situations and characters. 

The Romantic drama is not, far from it, the best achieve- 
ment of our Romanticism, but its influence should not be 
overlooked, nor should it be too severely criticised because 
of its sensational and almost morbid quest for novelty. It 
met the requirements of its generation. Every element which 
had been in demand since 1817, from the poetical meta- 
phors to the philosophical reflections and to the combina- 
tion of comedy and tragedy, eventually came in. The part 
played by Walter Scott, Byron, and especially Shakespeare, 
first in creating the desire for that drama, then conceiving 
and executing it, is no small one. It is difficult to estimate 
our precise debt to each of our two great Romantic dram- 
atists. Victor Hugo, who is closer to Shakespeare than 
Dumas, seems to have brought in the poetical element, the 
local color, the meditations which are lacking in the classical 
drama. Dumas, who was prompt to realize that Shakes- 
peare was not susceptible of imitation, soon found himself, 
and introduced the modern man on the stage, threw the 
drama open to events, incidents and adventures such as 
were previously recorded only in novels. He brought into 
the drama an intense life and passion, and he gave up the 
poetical form. Thus, while the Romantic drama gained in 
physical activity, it lost in nobility and inspiration. Unfor- 
tunately Dumas had never thoroughly experienced that 
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III 
THE FRENCH DRAMA IN ENGLAND 1815-1840 


MONG the many things which surprised our British 
neighbors when they flocked to Paris at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, the one which amazed them most was 
the condition of the French stage. France had had a revo- 
lution, twenty years of wars almost uninterrupted, had been 
defeated, and her soil invaded, yet the Parisian theatres 
were in a more flourishing state than those of London. 
What puzzled our British visitors even more was the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the Parisian theatres, and, above all, the 
attitude of the French public. At the Théatre Frangais, for 
instance, the best of our national theatres, they immediately 
noticed that the costumes of the actors were beautiful and 
historical, as far as they could tell, but that there was no, 
or almost no, stage setting. The minute the actors appeared 
they played their parts conscientiously and well, without 
taking any notice of the public—never coming to the front 
of the stage, no bowing and smiling, no reciting of 
compliments so often done in England, no humble apolo- 
gizing or soliciting of applause. There was about these 
French actors a professional air and a dignity which with 
their remarkable training, made an altogether favorable 
impression on foreign visitors. 
Even the most prejudiced among our neighbors had also 
to admit that the attitude of the French public at the theatre 
was superior to that of the British public. Hazlitt himself, 


who was not particularly fond of French drama, confessed 
II2 
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that he had “never been so puzzled with this excep- 
tion to the butterfly, airy, thoughtless, fluttering character 
of the French, as the first night he went to the theatre. The 
order, the attention, the decorum were such as would have 
shamed a London audience. The attention was like that of 
a learned society to a lecture on some scientific subject. 
Everybody seemed to have an immediate interest in the 
character of the national poetry, in the purity of the French 
accent, in the propriety of the declamation, and the devel- 
opment of the story. The least noise or irregularity called 
forth the most instant and lively disapprobation, and the 
restless and volatile French acted as if a spell had been 
thrown over them”. 

The number of British visitors in France, already large 
in 1814, increased rapidly in 1815, after Waterloo. Quite 
a number of English families settled definitely in France; 
others came for a short while only, and by the end of 1816 
there were approximately fifty thousand English visitors in 
France. The theatre remained for those who lived in Paris 
a favorite pastime. In England the popularity of the French 
drama among the cultured English public was such that a 
French theatre was established in London as early as 1815, 
a private theatre, it is true, supported .by subscription. Two 
theatres only, were licensed in England at the time, and for 
commercial reasons, if for no others, foreigners would not 
have been allowed to compete with English companies, 
whose situation was already far from brilliant. The plays 
could not be advertised and the tickets could not be sold at 
the door or in any public place. The sponsors of the French 
theatre paid a certain sum, reserving thereby a number of 
seats. 

The first plays were given in a large hall, rented for the 
season, on Argyle street. The managers at first secured good 
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actors from Paris and the theatre was very successful. 
Attending the French plays became a fashionable pastime 
among the aristocrats of London. But soon the manage- 
ment was satisfied with second- or third-rate actors, often 
taken from the French colony in London and including 
retired prima donnas, and other members of the colony 
trained for anything but the stage. To crown all, many of 
these performers did not learn their parts, claiming that 
“The English would not understand anyway.” The British 
spectators, well educated as a rule, could not help noticing 
that there was something wrong with the manners and the 
tone of the company. There were vigorous protests and 
even clashes between the members of the audience and the 
actors and their admirers. On one occasion the fight ended 
in a police court and the British judge remarked that all 
managers and actors should be sent to jail. Nevertheless 
the French theatre in London went on, and the Literary 
Gazette of 1820 registers the protest of a British patriot 
who strongly objects to the English habit of patronizing 
foreign actors while the situation of English actors is so 
deplorable. The plays given in London were well chosen 
at first, later they were indifferent plays which could be put 
on easily, and, on the whole, the influence of the French 
theatre in London was very limited, and is worth mention- 
ing only as a proof of the interest which English aristocratic 
circles were taking in the French drama. 

Another indication of the attention with which our stage 
was followed in England is the number of articles published 
in English reviews and magazines between 1816 and 1825. 
Practically every book written in France on the stage is 
reviewed in England, whether it deals with the material 
organization of our national theatres, with the drama in 
general, or with the quarrel between Classicists and Roman- 
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ticists. The contribution made by British critics to the 
French controversy, which had been partly revived by 
the book of Lady Morgan, is by no means negligible. And 
yet it was extremely difficult for our British neighbors to fol- 
low our classical plays. These were written in verse and the 
actors of the time used to recite or chant them in a peculiar 
way which perplexed foreign visitors considerably. Planta, 
the author of a series of interesting books on France, warns 
his fellow-countrymen of the disappointment which they will 
experience when they go to the Théatre Francais. “It is 
well known that all French tragedies are written in heroic 
verse, and it may be easily imagined that, to an English ear 
at least, the constant recurrence of the rhymes is completely 
destructive of theatrical illusion. The actors are aware of 
it, and it is their evident object by frequent and often ill- 
placed bursts of passion to slur over the rhymes and conceal 
the uniformity of the measure.’”’ Planta, like most English 
visitors, had also noticed another peculiarity of the 
French tragedy: ‘‘the inconceivable length of speeches’. 
The speech of a man who uses a language with which one 
is none too familiar is always too rapid and too long, as 
everybody knows. Even for those who merely read French 
plays, and thus had not to suffer from what Thackeray calls 
“the rolling of the verses and the painful recurrence of the 
rhymes’, the French drama was under a handicap because 
it was written in verse and came under the general condem- 
nation in which French poetry was held, at the time, in Eng- 
land. Those who were ready to admit that in the matter of 
taste and decency the French drama stood far above the 
English, were almost compelled to recognize with Cole- 
ridge, Landor, Lamb and Hazlitt that ‘French poetry was 
no poetry” but “just like chopped logic, without any life; 
mere patchwork, all sharp points and angles, all super- 
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ficial’; even if they did not go as far as De Quincey, who, 
in 1820, declared that “French poetry had reached the last 


degree of senile (senile! no, of anile) imbecility”, insist- 


ing that “the constitution of French poetry was in its best 
days marrowless and without nerve, its youth without hope, 
its manhood without dignity”’. 

A favorable and broad-minded observer like Ireland, who 
is generally above national prejudice, suggests very judi- 


ciously that each nation should “attend a little to the taste 


and manners of its neighbors” as “perhaps a good taste 
might diffuse itself throughout Europe in consequence of 
such an intercourse of learning and from a useful exchange 
of observations. The English stage for example might be 
cleared of mangled bodies and the style of their tragic 
authors descend from a bombastic metaphorical mode of 
expression, while the French would learn from the English 
to put a new life into their tragedies and to contract their 
long speeches into shorter ones more tense with passion.” 
But when it comes to the matter of rhyme our critic dis- 
sents: ‘It may be natural enough for a lover to woo his 
mistress in rhyme, but to hear a philosopher utter a solil- 
oquy in a similar measure, or a hero deliver his command 
in a jingle—nay, even a ghost revealing the secrets of the 
tomb in namby-pamby couplets, is a species of composition 
which an Englishman is not sufficiently refined to admire’’. 

The English dislike of French poetry is so intense in 
some cases that we find critics who, like Coleridge, refuse 
to have anything to do with the French drama and condemn 
it at one stroke, “Racine’s tragedies”, declares Coleridge, 
“are not poetry, are not passion, are not imagination, they 
are a parcel of set speeches, of epigrammatic conceits and 
declamatory phrases.” There is, none the less, a softening in 
the British hostility toward the French, around 1820, and 
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the attitude of British critics toward French literature 
appears more tolerant and broad-minded. The change was 
but slight at first, and among the masses the prejudice 
against the French remained in full force. The Revolution 
had changed many things in France, but it had not altered 
the traditional picture of the Frenchman in the eyes of his 
British neighbor. The Frenchman was still represented on 
the English stage in clogs, with his never-failing crust of 
black bread and an onion or a frog, or else, in the better 
kind of drama, the stage Frenchman was the old Marquis 
with sword, pigtail, and spangled court dress; while the 
Englishman on the French stage invariably kept his red 
whiskers, red wig, his chequered coat, leather gaiters, and 
whatever he had to say, never failed to utter a well known 
oath. An unfailing way of bringing down applause in Eng- 
land was to produce on the stage a French peasant or a 
gesticulating Monsieur. In particular, a play, The Manager 
Puzzled, had an unusually long run because it presented 
the French in a ridiculous light; and at Sadlers’ Wells, an 
actor representing a French general who had written a 
very uncharitable book on the English, was brought on the 
stage every night, compelled to kneel down and beg the 
pardon of English women for the shameful way in which 
he had slandered them in his book. 

In spite of these and other manifestations of a deep- 
rooted prejudice and hostility toward the French, the intel- 
ligent public in England and liberal minded critics endeav- 
ored to look at French literature with less prejudiced eyes. 
Strange as it may appear, some of these critics were already 
disturbed by the popularity of Byron in France, as if they 
had a premonition of the excesses to which their Byronism 
would lead the French, and as if they wanted to undertake 
the defense of Racine who was generally not understood in 
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England: “Lord Byron has become very popular in 
France,” writes a critic in the London Magazine, “and it 
is a pity to see the French getting away from their old 
literary models, to which they had remained faithful in 
their infidelity to everything else. But we fear that if the 
French take to embracing the doctrines of the Romantic 
school we shall have them out-Heroding Herod, turning all 
proprieties, discretions, topsy-turvy,—in short behaving as 
they did in regard to liberty, disgracing a good cause by 
an indiscreet manner of supporting it’. We find the same 
anxiety reappearing on other occasions: ‘““We have been 
trembling for some time back lest French critics should take 
to patronizing the Romantic sect or schism.’ Equally sur- 
prising are such remarks as the following on the passing of 
Racine’s popularity in France: “A thalie will no longer be 
represented, a work that constitutes the finest and most 
incontestable title to the literary glory of France. Polyeucte 
(a play of Corneille), Zaire (one of Voltaire’s plays) will 
appear ridiculous where we think it most noble and pathetic. 
We will only have fantastic tales, operas and melodramas.” 
We even come across a vigorous denunciation of the ‘“‘strong 
prejudice which has lately prevailed in England against the 
system upon which the French tragedy is founded’’; and 
such a defense of that system as the following: “‘the-dra- 
matic productions of our neighbors have been prescribed 
in an indiscriminate, and in our humble judgment, very un- 
justifiable contempt. . . . There appears to be something 
of a natural antipathy in the inveterate scorn with which 
some very able but possibly mistaken men have treated the 
works from which every Frenchman has from infancy been 
taught to derive a portion of his individual glory”. 
Protests of this sort, together with the publication of 
French books on the drama problem, resulted in a series 
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of conscientious and sometimes fairly original studies on the 


‘French drama, between 1820 and 1823, in such reviews and 


magazines as the Quarterly, the Edinburgh, Blackwood’s, 
the London, the New Monthly Magazine, and the Literary 
Gazette. The authors of these articles remained mostly 
anonymous and in many cases are not easy to detect. Some 
were written by professional critics, some by Parisian cor- 
respondents or even by Frenchmen living in London, like 
M. de Chenevix, who had been brought up in England and 
knew both literatures extremely well. In the case of the 
London Magazine and the New Monthly Magazine, we 
know that most of their literary criticism on the question 
of the drama was written by a famous literary and art 
critic, Stendhal, the author of the well-known ‘“Racine- 
Shakespeare” pamphlets. 

The very fact that so many, and not infrequently con- 
flicting, points of view were presented to the British read- 
ing public served to increase English interest in the French 
drama. Between 1815 and 1850 there are two or three 
periods in which British critics and the English public at 
large show a more favorable attitude toward French lit- 
erature. The period from 1820 to 1823, or even 1825, is 
one of these. But while English poetry and the English 
novel were the first actually to enter France, the French 
drama, on the contrary, preceded in England every other 


form of French literature. Not only were some of our plays 


acted in French in London at the French theatre, not only 
were the efforts of our new dramatists followed with atten- 
tion in English reviews, but innumerable translations and 
adaptations of our comedies, dramas, and melodramas were 
acted in England. There was a good deal of truth in the 
words of Bulwer Lytton, when he remarked that “if the 
French theatre lived on murders, the English existed upon 
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robberies”, adding “it steals everything it can lay its hands 
upon”’, 

It soon became possible for the best Parisian companies 
to come to England. In 1826 West London became the 
home of these companies. There was a subscription season 
of forty nights, the French actors playing no oftener than 
once or twice a week and only in winter and spring. The 
permission accorded Mlle. George, a leading French ac- 
tress of the day, to play in London in 1826, was partly 
responsible for the authorization granted the following 
year to English actors to give English plays in Paris. When, 
in 1828, another well-known French company, that of 
Perlet, came to London, the British public was thoroughly 
accustomed to receiving French actors. The plays given 
were well attended, and the attitude of the press and the 
reviews was one of respect and caution; and the days of 
wholesale and hasty condemnation of the French drama 
had gone. One realizes, on the contrary, that a great effort 
was being made by the English to approach our drama in a 
sympathetic way and to understand it. The result of such 
effort was nevertheless rather disappointing. There was 
little or no real literary criticism at the time. Even profes- 
sional critics like Hazlitt, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt find it 
almost impossible to dissociate a play from its presentation. 
What they judge is not the play in itself, as conceived and 
written, but the play as it appeared when acted on the stage, 
and, at times, these critics were occupied quite as much with 
the actor as with the author. 

It was partly through the drama that the attention of 
British critics was drawn to a great change taking place in 
the literature of France in those days of Romanticism; and 
suddenly, in 1829, a few of the British woke up to the fact 
that there had been a complete revolution in the literature 
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of France, and that at last the French had poets and a 
poetry of their own: “The opinion in England that French 
poetry is not poetry at all, that it is, at its best, prose in 
metre, and, at its worst, a pompous jingle of big but un- 
meaning words, is so firmly rooted that we fear it is but 
lost time to inform the mass of our countrymen that, even 
in our sense of the word, the French are beginning to pro- 
duce poetry and poets. Yes, poetry of the heart, of the 
imagination, poets of profound thoughts, aspiring, delicate, 
fanciful, drawing their recollections from remote epochs, 
gilding the past with the venerable hues of romantic asso- 
ciation, painting the future in the brightest colors of hope 
and tenderness; and perhaps no poets, even in our own 
country, better understood the delicacy of sentiment.” 
(Foreign Quarterly Review.) French poetry having reha- 
bilitated itself in the eyes of part of the British public, the 
French drama should have become more and more popular 
in England. It was not so, for then came the Revolution of 
1830 which took our British neighbors by surprise and soon 
divided them into two camps: the advanced liberals, who 
kept dwelling on the peaceful manner in which it had been 
accomplished, and others, who, turning their eyes despair- 
ingly toward the past, insisted that the first period of the 
Revolution of 1789 had been equally peaceful and that 
the worst was yet to come. The political tension in England 
at the same time was such that all other interests soon re- 
ceded to the background and French literature fell into tem- 
porary neglect till after 1832. In 1833, and in the years 
which follow, we find Englishe literary critics lined up in 
two distinct groups, as far as French literature goes, and 
on the whole the French drama in the estimation of the 
British public kept losing ground. A strong opposition then 
developed in England against our literature and par- 
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ticularly against our novels and our dramas. Two causes 
account for this change of attitude on the part of the con- 
servative and patriotic element in England. The literature 
of England was going through a period of depression. 
There was an interregnum, so to speak, between two gen- 
erations of writers. Scott had died, the great romantic 
poets were no more, the drama was non-existent. 

“The harps are hung upon the willows, the laurels are 
sere”, as an English critic had it. Now, the years 1832- 
33-34, across the channel, were, on the contrary, the heyday 
of French Romanticism, when every form of literature 
seemed to be expanding and flourishing in France. In the 
most brilliant days of Louis XIV, France had never known 
such an intense literary activity, and the productions of her 
writers were placing her once more well ahead of all other 
nations on the Continent. This alone was enough to create 
a rather uncomfortable feeling among some of our neigh- 
bors. But worse than that, most of the creations of our 
Romantic writers were, in the eyes of the conservative ele- 
ment in England, both immoral and subversive. They were 
an incentive to rebellion; the worst example possible to 
those, and they were many in England, who, not contented 
with the Reform Bill, kept clamoring still for more reform. 
Our dramas and our novels, being the outcome of a revolu- 
tion, the result of a dangerous fermentation of opinion, car- 
ried in themselves the spirit of rebellion. The lack of reli- 
gious convictions in their authors, their subversive views in 
politics, and above all their cynical and licentious tone, 
seemed destructive of everything profound and permanent. 
None of the alarmed censors of our literature could imag- 
ine that the productions of our Romanticists were the crea- 
tions of overheated minds, in an imaginary world, and there- 
fore not submitted to the laws and conventions of a real 
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one. To those who failed to seize the main features of our 
Romanticism, these creations were devoid of cohesion, a 
mere series of wild visions, changing constantly, without 
sequence or meaning. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they should have been shocked and alarmed at our Romantic 
literature. One of the best illustrations of this attitude to- 
ward our Romanticism would be afforded by Thackeray, 
were it not that in Thackeray we have a two-fold hatred 
of French Romanticism, compounded of his intense 
dislike of Romanticism in general and his horror of the 
peculiar form that it took in Paris. 

For Thackeray and the conservative critics of the time 
our drama was nothing less than a school of satanism. ‘“The 
drama of the common people is absurd, if you will, but 
good and right hearted, while the drama of Victor Hugo 
and Dumas and the enlightened classes is profoundly im- 
moral and absurd.” The French drama, according to the 
same Thackeray, is as monstrous as the monsters, and they 
are many, that it depicts. ‘“[The great Hugo has one mon- 
ster to each play. The great Dumas has ordinarily half a 
dozen to whom murder is nothing—common intrigue, immo- 
rality, nothing; but who live and move in a vast, delightful 
complication of crime that cannot be easily conceived in 
England and much less described.” Far from remarking like 
a well-known English critic that “‘these French books are 
very wicked, but I own to a fondness for them”, Thackeray 
insisted that after having seen most of the “grand dramas 
produced in Paris for the last half-dozen years and think- 
ing over all he has seen”, he “was ashamed of the manner 
in which he had spent his time and of the hideous kind of 
mental intoxication in which he had indulged”. 

The same denunciations reappear in some of the best 
and most dignified organs of conservative opinion. From 
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the Quarterly Review, for instance, the following remarks 
can give an idea of the tone of the controversy and of the 
intense hostility which the productions of our novelists and 
dramatists met with in some quarters of England. “‘A baser, 
meaner, filthier scoundrel never polluted society than M. 
de Balzac’s standard of public morals.’’ Not only were the 
works of our Romanticists the object of frantic denuncia- 
tions, but the private lives of the authors came into ques- 
tion. Even Balzac, the most harmless, though absurdly ex- 
travagant creature, was taken to task. “‘No one better exem- 
plified the divine warning: Even as a good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit, a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” 

The French, I must admit, did not always relish such 
virtuous outbursts, and in a magnificent retort one of our 
best critics, Sainte Beuve, flayed our British censors, expos- 
ing their pretensions, their ignorance, their utter lack of 
understanding of the spirit of French literature and taunt- 
ing them mercilessly for their worship of Paul de Kock 
and other third- and fourth-rate “littérateurs”. Unfortu- 
nately Sainte Beuve and the French at large did not realize 
that such denunciations represented only the opinion of the 
conservative element in England and that quite a number 
of other critics more liberally-minded were still making a 
praiseworthy effort to see our dramatists and novelists in 
a less prejudiced light. Timidly, hesitatingly, groping as it 
were in the dark and rendered uneasy by the clamor of their, 
conservative rivals, who had the ear of the majority, they 
try to approach our dramas in a sympathetic spirit. Their 
methods are almost always the same. They give detailed 
and very conscientious summaries of our plays, mentioning 
every incident, and bringing in every character. In some 
cases these summaries, though exhaustive, are fairly rapid. 
and, on the whole, well done. Their authors are, as a rule, 
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very prompt in detecting similarities between the charac- 
ters and the situations of the different dramas. But when 
it comes to the general characteristics of the play or a 
group of plays, the reviews fail completely. As late as in 
1837, when the first book on ‘“'The Modern Literature of 
France” was published, we find English critics surprised at 
seeing the author Reynolds attempt to connect together our 
great Romantic writers, ‘as though, because they are con- 
temporaries, they should belong to the same class, possess- 
ing the same gifts in common, and deriving their inspiration 
from the three days of July” (the three critical days of the 
Revolution of 1830). 

Strange as it may seem, the most striking traces of the 
influence of Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron pass entirely 
unnoticed. On the other hand, the mistakes constantly made 
in the names and dates of the plays, even by the most con- 
scientious critics, are simply appalling. In the case of two 
dramatists such as Victor Hugo and Dumas, who more or 
less competed for several years, it is not an indifferent mat- 
ter to know whether a certain play of Dumas was written 
before or after a particular play of Victor Hugo—and vice 
versa. The best and the most original studies are amaz- 
ingly inaccurate, though their authors deal with contem- 
porary writers. Constantly one feels what a pity it is that 
comments which would be invaluable to us, as giving the 
unprejudiced opinion of the more broad minded among 
our neighbors, should be marred and often rendered worth- 
less by such indifference to facts and to accuracy, the most 
elementary rule of criticism. With their imperfections, they 
remain, however, as an indication of the fact that, in spite 
of the campaign of the merciless enemies of France and 
of French Romanticism in England, the French drama man- 
aged to retain part of its hold on the English public, 
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The plays of a popularity seeker, like Bulwer Lytton, 
afford us another instance of the strong impression that 
the French Romantic drama made on some English minds, 

and are an indirect tribute to our dramatists. In 1837 a 
tremendous effort was made in England to revive the Brit- 
ish drama. It was a time when everybody wanted to come 
to the rescue of Macready, the newly appointed manager 
of Covent Garden. Every dramatist, or would-be dramatist, 
was trying to answer Macready’s appeal. The most suc- 
cessful of all the attempts then made to rejuvenate the 
English drama is that of Lytton, one of the most influential 
members of a commission appointed to investigate the con- 
dition of the British drama. Lytton owes far more to the 
French than the setting of his French plays, The Duchess 
of La Valliére, Richelieu, and The Lady of Lyons. He con- 
stantly borrows dramatic situations from Dumas and 
Hugo, in the usual English manner, followed earlier by 
the English dramatists of the Restoration. The Lady of 
Lyons, particularly, is a clever combination of scenes taken 
from different plays of the two French dramatists. The 
last scene for instance, when the hero of the drama arrives 
just in time to see his former fiancée about to be married to 
a rival, is only a duplication of a famous scene in Hernani. 
The story of Richelieu is partly taken from Saintine, a 
source which Lytton acknowledged, and from Cing Mars 
of Alfred de Vigny, but it is kept alive through situations 
and stage tricks borrowed from the plays and novels of 
Dumas and Hugo. A detailed comparison of the plays of 
Lytton and those of Dumas and Hugo could hardly come 
within the compass of this study. But it may be of some 
interest to remark that Macready consulted Vigny when 
he was staging Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu, and that when 
Bulwer Lytton’s son was looking for a dramatist who might 
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complete Darnley, which Lytton had left unfinished, he 
straightway thought of Dumas and offered him the task. 
Pleased as he was, the latter declined the offer, feeling that 
he would have to make too many changes. The play no 
doubt seemed too weak to the French playwright, as it was 
lacking in the intense life and passion of our romantic 
drama. Lytton borrowed situations, stage tricks, glossed 
the whole thing over with a smattering of French gallantry, 
but never acquired the vigor of a Dumas or the poetic 
inspiration of Victor Hugo. 

It is none the less interesting to see that the best, and 
by no means least, successful attempt to revive the English 
drama in the 1830’s was partly based on the plays of two 
French dramatists, Dumas and Victor Hugo, who were 
themselves heavily indebted to English dramatists, novel- - 
ists, and poets—especially to Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron. 
As in almost every study in comparative literature, a few 
outstanding facts emerge from this cursory survey of the 
relations of our French dramatists with their English pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. The first is that a nation, at 
any given moment, will accept from a foreign literature, 
only what it is ready to receive—and no more. The French,” 
in 1823, were ready for a new drama. In 1827 their desire 
had not found satisfaction in France. Hence the eagerness 
with which our dramatists seized upon Shakespeare, whose 
dramas were interpreted by such remarkable actors as Kean, 
Macready, and Kemble, upon Byron who provided romantic 
heroes and rich food for thought and meditation, and upon 
Scott who suggested highly colored settings and a new use 
of history. On the other hand, though much in need of new 
inspiration, the English dramatists could not overcome the 
repugnance of the English public toward the situations and 
scenes which they found in our romantic drama. Hence the 
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limited influence in England of Dumas and Victor Hugo as 
dramatists. 


Another remark, of a more encouraging nature, which 


can be made in conclusion, is that, in the literary relations 
between two nations, what has been once acquired is never 
completely lost, even in days when the pendulum swings the 
other way. Whatever gain has been attained in the under- 
standing of the thought and literature of a foreign nation, 
may in time of political tension be partly lost but never 
entirely wiped out. While rather slow, perhaps, and subject 
to fluctuations, the improvement in the literary relations of 
nations who make an effort to understand each other’s 
thought and literature, is more steady and on the whole 
more certain than that accomplished in the field of politics 
and diplomacy. Towering above commercial competition 
and other material considerations, indifferent to the polit- 
ical combinations of a day, and smiling at sensational mani- 
festations and world stirring gestures, it goes on its way 
slowly, constituting nevertheless the soundest and the safest 
basis for an understanding between nations. 


Marcet Moraup. 
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ae II 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC? 


T is of course impossible to offer any adequate survey 
of contemporary music or even of one of its phases 
within the space of a single lecture; moreover, I hasten to 
admit that there is only one thing which I should find still 
more difficult, and that would be to explain my own music 
or comment upon it; indeed, were I in position fully to 
explain my music, I should then be inclined to doubt its 
worth and value. The reasons which lead me to this conclu- 
sion are, perhaps, different from those generally cited by 
lecturers on art. For instance, it is often said that music 
defies analysis, whereas other fine arts, such as painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, have not a medium of mani- 
festation so intangible, elusive, and evanescent as the vibra- 
tion of sound. On this point I differ somewhat, because I 
am under the impression that current progress in acoustical 
science makes possible dimensional measurements of sound 
as many and as varied as are those of other means of artis- 
tic expression, employed, for example, in architecture. I 
would even say that since the young Russian scientist, 
Theremin, has perfected his original instruments, and can 
now transform ethereal vibrations into tonal vibrations of 
any pitch, intensity, or quality that he may desire, the 
sound part of music would seem to have come quite within 
the reach of analysis. So it is not because of the elusiveness 
of sound vibrations that I consider it impossible to explain 
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or judge a work of musical art; indeed, I have the same 
feeling about other works of art whether in painting, sculp- 
ture, or architecture. Would it be, then, that I do not accept 
the so-called classical laws of harmony, counterpoint, and 
so on? Whether I recognize their validity or not is of little 
importance to me in judging contemporary compositions, 
for these classical laws originated in works of the past; 
they have been formulated and adopted by teachers in their 
efforts to find a permanent basis, solid and suitable, for 
their courses of instruction; and this body of doctrine has 
undergone change after change in accommodating itself to 
new laws peculiar to new compositions appearing from 
time to time. No academic attempt to establish permanent 
laws, however, ever helped or hindered the advancement 
of work in art. The matter might be summed up by saying 
that in musical treatises there are no such laws as would 
be of any avail in judging a contemporary musical work 
of art. Apparently the uselessness of all such arguments 
must come from the fact that such would-be laws are deal- 
ing only with the obvious and superficial part of the work 
of art without ever reaching those infinitely minute roots 
of the artist’s sensitiveness and personal reaction. The elu- 
sive roots, or sources, are often sensed as two in character: 
one might be called the national consciousness, its territory 
being rather extensive; while the other, the individual con- 
sciousness, seems to be the product of an egocentric process. 
Both defy classification and analysis as well, yet every sen- 
sitive artist perceives the value of their influence in the 
creation of a real work of art. The manifestation of these 
two types of consciousness in music may break or satisfy 
all the academic rules, but such circumstance is of insig- 
nificant importance compared with the real aim, namely, 
fullness and sincerity of expression. We have here to do, 
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perhaps, with that inner motion which purposely sets our 
intelligence and perception to seek its own development in 
its own atmosphere and tradition—not its historical tradi- 
tion, but the tradition which heredity makes one feel to be 
true to one’s nature. Such search may be intensively selective, 
and then becomes a clearing process applied to our natural 
gifts and supervised by our individual consciousness. Here, 
again, I insist that no stated laws can be given whereby to 
judge the degree of perfection attained in this process on 
the part of the individual, inasmuch as what we are attempt- 
ing to discover is only sensed and as yet unknown, So were 
I able to explain and demonstrate the value of my own 
works, it would then prove, at least from my personal point 
of view, that they are constructed altogether of obvious, 
superficial, tangible elements within easy reach of formal 
analysis, and, therefore, that these works of mine are not 
perfect works of art. The difficulty remains when one at- 
tempts either to classify or to state definitely relative esti- 
mates of one’s contemporaries in music, not excepting those 
among one’s own countrymen. Indeed, from this point of 
view, any attempt to arrive at a definite judgment with 
respect to a work of art seems to me to be folly. 

On the initial performance of a new musical composition, 
the first impression of the public is generally one of reac- 
tion to the more superficial elements of its music, that is to 
say, to its external manifestations rather than to its inner 
content. The listener is impressed by some unimportant 
peculiarity in the medium of expression, and yet the idiom 
of expression, even if considered in its completeness, is only 
the means and not the end in itself, and often it is not until 
years after, when the means of expression have finally sur- 
rendered all their secrets, that the real inner emotion of the 
music becomes apparent to the listener. Thus, for example, 
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if we consider present-day reviews of the compositions 
of Arnold Schénberg and Darius Milhaud, it often seems 
as though chromatism and atonality on the one hand, and 
diatonism versus polytonality on the other, were the only 
significant traits of these two artists; nevertheless, in either 
case, it often seems as though such a judgment would reveal 
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but the garb concealing or adorning their emotional sensi- — 


tiveness, and we should always remember that sensitiveness 
and emotion constitute the real content of a work of art. 
Furthermore, the acute and subtle perception guiding the 
artist in his creative work is itself in continuous evolution, 
for, just as any of the ordinary senses may be trained and 
made to perceive better to-day than yesterday, so this per- 
ception within the individual and national heritage of atmos- 
phere and tradition may become keener and keener year 
after year, leaving no place for standardized and perma- 
nent classification. 

I may be able to express my thought more perfectly if 
we consider briefly these ideas of nationalism and individual- 
ism in their relations to music. And what I hazard to ex- 
press in this connection is my individual understanding of 
the more striking characteristics of contemporary music 
as exhibited in the works of some of my friends, At all 
events, I hope in this way to illustrate my thought more 
adequately. 

For example, in the works of Darius Milhaud, probably 
the most important of our younger French composers, one 
is frequently impressed by the vastness of the composer’s 
conceptions. This quality of Milhaud’s music is far more 
individual than his use, so frequently commented upon, and 
often criticised, of polytonality (a conception of the simul- 
taneous use of several tonalities, of which we may find 
embryonic examples as early as the chorals of J. S. Bach, 
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in certain passages of Beethoven, and in the definite use 
thereof by Richard Strauss). If we consider broadly one 
of his larger works, the “‘Choephores”, we soon discover 
that on attaining the climax of a series of utterances tragic 
in character, in the course of which the most sweeping use 
is made of all the resources of musical composition, includ- 
ing polytonal writing, Milhaud nevertheless reaches still 
profounder depths of his own artistic consciousness in a 
scene where a strong pathetic psalmody is accompanied 
only by percussion. Here it is no longer polytonality which 
expresses Milhaud, and yet this is one of the pages where 
Milhaud most profoundly reveals himself. Of similar sig- 
nificance is the fact that in one of his latest works, Les 
Malheurs d’Orphée, in its recent American premiére at 
one of the New York concerts of Pro Musica, Milhaud’s 
occasional use of polytonality is so intricately interwoven 
with lyric and poetic elements as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able, while his acknowledged artistic personality reappears 
clothed with a certain clarity of melodic design altogether 
Gallic in character. Again, we might note the singularly 
dramatic qualities of Delannoy, the facile and popular mu- 
sical content of works of Poulenc, the accuracy of form and 
elegance of orchestration in Roland Manuel, and the pecu- 
liar tendency on the part of G. Auric to etch his music 
sharply, often to the point of an acute and satiric vein. Such 
inherent and widely divergent traits appertain to different 
individuals rather than to a single school; and this could 
also be said of the genial music of Germaine Tailleferre. 
In Arthur Honegger, still another member of what a 
French critic has labeled the Groupe des Six, we find, 
not only individual traits, but hereditary and racial char- 
acteristics altogether different from those of the four com- 
posers just mentioned, and this racial consciousness of 
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Honegger he expresses without reserve. From his musical 
education, received at the hands of French teachers on 
French soil, Honegger seems to have conserved a facility 
in writing which he uses for self-expression along the lines 
of German expansiveness, and his music remains true to his 
racial consciousness—that is to say, the German conscious- 
ness, for he was born of German-Swiss parentage. The lat- 
ter statement is meant neither in a derogatory sense, nor 
in one of praise; it simply says that, while we can reconcile 
the various tendencies expressed by Milhaud, Poulenc, and 
Auric, as being all equally rooted in French national con- 
sciousness, it is from the German national consciousness 
that the art of Honegger springs. If we should consider 
still other young French musicians, we should find this phase 
of racial consciousness again in evidence; for we should not 
find the German character in the curiously dramatic quali- 
ties of M. Delannoy’s music, or in the refined and intimate 
music of Roland Manuel. 

This national consciousness of musicians distinctively 
German is expansive, while our French consciousness is one 
of reserve. In virtue of the indissoluble ties binding each 
to his respective national consciousness, it is, of course, in- 
conceivable that either one should be able to express him- 
self adequately in the language of the other. Nationalism 
does not deprive the composer either of his personal soul 
or of its individual expression, for each creative artist has 
within him laws peculiar to his own being. These laws, 
peculiar to the artist himself, are, perhaps, the most mo- 
mentous elements at play in the whole process of musical 
creation; they seem to be determined through an interplay 
of national and individual consciousness; and they can be 
imparted to the artist by no teacher, for they spring from 
his own heritage, and are first perceived only by himself. 
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Such laws in the course of years may become those of a 
school, of pupils, or imitators, or of followers, but when- 
ever a real artist appears, he evolves from his own con- 
sciousness new laws peculiar to himself. Incidentally, I 
should like to remark that musicians who are true alike to 
their national consciousness and to their own individuality 


- often appreciate compositions altogether different from 


their own, but a Germanized French musician or a Galli- 
cized musician of Germany will have a tendency to fail in 
understanding the musical works of others—the hybrid fail- 
ing to recognize other personalities because of the loss of its 
own individuality. If we should now consider our lawful por- 
tion of inheritance from other musicians, the evident value 
of such a heritage, and the eventual danger of plagiarism, 
I should place on the legitimate side exchanges in emotional 
expression, the influence of experimental or incomplete 
compositions, which may be absorbed or assimilated with- 
out loss either of individual or of national conscious- 
ness; while, on the opposite side, I would put all efforts, 
either through imitation or plagiarism, to conceal absence 
or weakness of personality. It may sometimes be extremely 
difficult to decide these questions with respect to a particular 
work, but here again, the keen perception of the artist is 
the only dependable guide. Perhaps one of the most curious 
cases of exchanges of influence is that of Herold, Weber, 
and Rossini; these three composers were strongly influenced 
in turn by a common characteristic of their respective works 
—namely, their romanticism; but each of the three held 
these interchanges of influence subservient to his own respec- 
tive national consciousness. It was French romantic music 
that Herold wrote, Rossini’s romanticism was obviously 
Italian, while Weber remained to the end a German roman- 
ticist. Such influences enlarge the horizon of the aspiring 
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artist without contracting either his personality or his heri- 
tage. Relations of this sort in works of some of my prede- 
cessors or contemporaries I shall be pointing out later on in 
this lecture. It is very important to estimate these influences 
carefully, inasmuch as they may be of good or ill effect, 
depending upon the quality of the influence and even more 
upon the strength of the personality subjected to them. 
For example, the influence of Liszt on Wagner was alto- 
gether considerable, and yet the personality of the latter 
was in no way impaired, despite the generous way in which 
he used the artistic heritage of his father-in-law. The the- 
matic influence of Liszt on Wagner is certainly more than 
obvious, but the esthetic of Wagner, however extensive, 
is essentially individual. Another significant influence, some- 
what unique, and deriving at least partially from Chabrier, 
is that of Eric Satie, which has had appreciable effect upon 
Debussy, myself, and indeed most of the modern French 
composers. Satie was possessed of an extremely keen intel- 
ligence. His was the inventor’s mind par excellence. He was 
a great experimenter. His experiments may never have 
reached the degree of development or realization attained 
by Liszt; but, alike in multiplicity and importance, these 
experiments have been of inestimable value. Simply and 
ingeniously Satie pointed the way, but as soon as another 
musician took to the trail he had indicated, Satie would 
immediately change his own orientation and without hesi- 
tation open up still another path to new fields of experi- 
mentation. He thus became the inspiration of countless pro- 
gressive tendencies; and while he himself may, perhaps, 
never have wrought out of his own discoveries a single com- 
plete work of art, nevertheless we have to-day many such 
works which might not have come into existence if Satie 
had never lived. This influence of his was not in the least 
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dogmatic, and, for this reason, of all the greater value to 
other musicians. Debussy held him in the highest esteem. 
Influences such as his are as fertile soil, propitious to the 
growth of rare flowers, wherein the individual conscious- 
ness, the indispensable seed, nourished in better surround- 
ings thus provided, may still unfold according to its own 
essential nature, national, racial, or individual. 

As often as not, the national consciousness is the creative 
artist’s original source of inspiration. For example, the 
objectivity and clarity of design exhibited by our earliest 
composers furnished a rich heritage to our incomparable 
C. A. Debussy, the most phenomenal genius in the history 
of French music. Does this mean to say that Debussy was 
only an imitator? Certainly not! Again, is the symbolism of 
Debussy, his so-called impressionism, at variance with the 
Gallic spirit? Quite the contrary, because beneath the fine 
and delicate lacework of atmospheric surface, one may 
easily discover a refined precision of design, characteris- 
tically French. His genius was obviously one of great indi- 
viduality, creating its own laws, constantly in evolution, 
expressing itself freely, yet always faithful to French tra- 
dition. For Debussy, the musician and the man, I have had 
profound admiration, but by nature I am different from 
Debussy, and while I consider that Debussy may not have 
been altogether alien to my personal inheritance, I should 
identify also with the earlier phase of my evolution Gabriel 
Fauré, Emmanuel Chabrier, and Eric Satie. The esthetic 
of Edgar Allan Poe, your great American, has been of sin- 
gular importance to me, and also the immaterial poetry of 
Mallarmé—unbounded visions, yet precise in design, en- 
closed in a mystery of sombre abstractions—an art where 
all the elements are so intimately bound up together that 
one cannot analyze, but only sense, its effect. Nevertheless 
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I believe that I myself have always followed a direction 
opposite to that of Debussy’s symbolism. . 
Let us now turn to another aspect of my own work which 
may be of more immediate interest to you. To my mind, 
the “blues” is one of your greatest musical assets, truly 
American despite earlier contributory influences from 
Africa and Spain. Musicians have asked me how I came 
to write “blues” as the second movement of my recently 
completed sonata for violin and piano. Here again the 
same process, to which I have already-alluded, is in evi- 
dence, for, while I adopted this popular form of your 
music, I venture to say that nevertheless it is French music, 
Ravel’s music, that I have written. Indeed, these popular 
forms are but the materials of construction, and the work 
of art appears only on mature conception where no detail 
has been left to chance. Moreover, minute stylization in the 
manipulation of these materials is altogether essential. 
To understand more fully what I mean by the process to 
which I refer, it would be sufficient to have these same 
“blues” treated by some of your own musicians and by 
musicians of European countries other than France, when 
you would certainly find the resulting compositions to be 
widely divergent, most of them bearing the national char- 
acteristics of their respective composers, despite the unique 
nationality of their initial material, the American “blues’’. 
Think of the striking and essential differences to be noted 
in the “jazz” and “rags” of Milhaud, Stravinsky, Casella, 
Hindemith, and so on. The individualities of these com- 
posers are stronger than the materials appropriated. They 
mould popular forms to meet the requirements of their own 
individual art. Again—nothing left to chance; again— 
minute stylization of the materials employed, while the 
styles become as numerous as the composers themselves. 
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In my own work of composition I find a long period of 
conscious gestation, in general, necessary. During this in- 
terval, I come gradually to see, and with growing precision, 
the form and evolution which the subsequent work should 
have as a whole. I may thus be occupied for years without 
writing a single note of the work—after which the writing 
goes relatively rapidly; but there is still much time to be 
spent in eliminating everything that might be regarded as 
superfluous, in order to realize as completely as possible 
the longed-for final clarity. Then comes the time when new 
conceptions have to be formulated for further composition, 
but these cannot be forced artificially, for they come only 
of their own free will, and often originate in some very 
remote perception, without manifesting themselves until 
long years after. 

For the last fifteen or twenty years musicians and critics 
alike have taken great interest in the two divergent tenden- 
cies I have already mentioned: atonality and polytonality. 
And in the impassioned discussions of partisans we have 
often heard or read that atonality is a blind alley leading 
nowhere, but I do not accept the validity of this opinion; 
because, while as a’system it may be so, it certainly cannot be 
as an influence. In fact, the influence of Schonberg may 
be overwhelming on his followers, but the significance of 
his art is to be identified with influences of a more subtle 
kind—not the system, but the esthetic, of his art. I am quite 
conscious of the fact that my Chansons Madécasses are 
in no way Schonbergian, but I do not know whether I ever 
should have been able to write them had Schonberg never 
written. On the other hand, it has often been said that my 
music has influenced many of my contemporaries. In par- 
ticular it has been claimed with some insistence that the 
earlier appearance of my Jeux d’eau possibly influenced 
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Debussy in the writing of his Jardins sous la pluie, while 
a coincidence, even more striking, has been suggested in the 
case of my Habanera; but comments of this sort I must 
leave to others. It could very well be, however, that concep- 
tions, apparently similar in character, should mature in the 
consciousness of two different composers at almost the same 
time without implying direct influence of either one upon 
the other. In such case, the compositions may have numerous 
external analogies, but we can feel the difference in indi- 
viduality of the two composers, just as no two human be- 
ings are ever altogether identical—considering of course at 
the moment only those composers who have actually sought 
and discovered their own personality. Again, if under ap- 
parently similar outward expression we fail to find dis- 
similar inner manifestations, it is likely that one of the two 
composers is a plagiarist of the other. 

But we have been wandering somewhat from the subject 
of our lecture, and, perhaps, for no better reason than that 
I am unable to say much more about my own compositions 
and the methods by which they have been brought into 
being. When the first stroke of a work has been written, 
and the process of elimination begun, the severe effort to- 
ward perfection proceeds by means almost intangible, 
seemingly directed by currents of inner forces, so intimate 
and intricate in character as to defy all analysis. Real art, 
I repeat, is not to be recognized by definitions, or revealed 
by analysis: we sense its manifestations and we feel its 
presence: it is apprehended in no other way. 

Before closing this short address I wish to say again how 
very happy I am in visiting your country, and all the more 
so because my journey is enabling me to become still more 
conversant with those elements which are contributing to 
the gradual formation of a veritable school of American 
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music. That this school will become notable in its final evo- 
lution I have not the slightest doubt, and I am also con- 
vinced that it will realize a national expression quite as 
different from the music of Europeans as you yourselves 
are different from them. Here again, for the nurture of the 
most sensitive and imaginative of our young composers we 
should consider national heritage in all its entirety. There 
are always self-appointed promoters of nationalism in 
plenty, who profess their creed with a vengeance, but rarely 
do they agree as to the means to be employed. Among 
these nationalists in music we can always distinguish two 
distinct clans constantly waging their warfare of criticism. 
Now criticism is easy, but art is difficult. Most of these 
nationalists are painstaking enough in criticism, but few 
of them are sufficiently so in self-examination. One group 
believes that folk-lore is the only requisite to national music; 
the other predicts the birth of national music in the indi- 
vidual of to-day. Meanwhile, within the first clan itself dis- 
sension goes on: ‘‘Folk-lore? But what in particular is our 
folk-lore? Indian tunes? But are they American? ... 
Negro spirituals? Blues? But are these American?” and 
so on, until nothing is left of national background. And 
the field is at last wide open for those musicians whose 
greatest fear is to find themselves confronted by mysterious 
urges to break academic rules rather than belie individual 
consciousness... Thereupon these musicians, good bourgeois 
as they are, compose their music according to the classical 
rules of the European epoch, while the folk-lorists, apostles 
of popular airs, shout in their purism: “Can this be Amer- 
ican music if inspired by Europe?” We are thus caught up 
in a vicious and unproductive circle, unless we turn once 
more to the past and consider how certain works, held to 
be essentially national in character, were produced. Wagner 
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is generally regarded as purely Germanic and yet, as we 
have already remarked, a great deal of his thematic mate- 
rial was derived from the highly imaginative Franz Liszt, 
a Hungarian whose own works often and indubitably ex- 
hibit a rich flavor of Hungarian folk-lore. It is quite cer- 
tain that Wagner’s remarkable achievement depended upon 
his success in formulating his own style of manifestation, 
yet one may doubt that he would ever have written as he 
did if the abundant wealth of material accumulated by Liszt 
had not been more or less at his disposal. For example, to 
the completion of such a work as Tristan und Isolde, 
Wagner’s extraordinary skill in construction, Liszt’s un- 
usual thematic genius, and folk-lore as well—all made con- 
tribution. Folk-lore and individual consciousness are alike 
necessary; and, in nations that are still young from a musi- 
cal point of view, persistent fidelity of search in these two 
directions seems to be the greatest lack on the part of 
composers. With respect to individual consciousness let us 
not deceive ourselves: its discovery and development is 
more often than not a lifelong process. Nor should indi- 
viduality ever be confused with eccentricity. Now, as to col- 
lecting the popular songs of which the national folk-lore is 
made up, I could do no better than cite the remarkable 
record of two distinguished Hungarian musicians, Bela 
Bartok and Zoltan Kodaly, in personality altogether unlike, 
but mutually interested in folk-lore. These gentlemen, from 
1905 to 1918, collected more than twelve thousand such 
songs of Hungary and adjacent countries. Of this number 
at least six thousand are Hungarian, and Bartok says that 
he could easily collect an additional thousand every year. 
Moreover, while assembling in tangible form this incom- 
parable national heritage of Hungarian musicians, Messrs. 
Bartok and Kodaly have with equally painstaking care 
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preserved the quality of its material in accurate documentary 
form by recording the songs on gramophone disks, which 
are capable of catching and holding permanently the most 
elusive of folk-lore characteristics, including small varia- 
tions in pitch, intensity, and quality of sound, for which 
the cruder medium of our ordinary written musical notation 
is utterly inadequate. 

In conclusion I would say that even if negro music is not 
of purely American origin, nevertheless I believe it will 
prove tobe an effective factor in the founding of an Amer- 
ican school of music. At all events, may this national 
American music of yours embody a great deal of the rich and 
diverting rhythm of your jazz, a great deal of the emo- 
tional expression in your blues, and a great deal of the 
sentiment and spirit characteristic of your popular melo- 
dies and songs, worthily deriving from, and in turn con- 
tributing to, a noble national heritage in music. 


MAuvrRICE RAVEL. 
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